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PROBLKH cm MICH PROJECT FOCUSED 



The demmistratlon project haa been concerned with the design, developnent and 
operation ox. an educational progrftn for eiaotlonally handicapped pupils In a 
public school setting* Specifically^ the project has focused on developing a 
special class prograr; for boys of junior high school age who, because of an 
emotional disability, were unable to profit from attendance in the regular 
classroom* 



Despite the Increasing efforts devoted with recent years to providing educa** 
tlonal services and programs for emotionally handicapped children, the area 
as a whole remains in a state of trial and experimentation, design and develop- 
ment, appraisal and evaluation* This Is particularly true of programs being 
developed within the public school setting where at least one author (Khoblock, 
1963) hfts spotlighted the need to dellneete the criticel fectors Impeding pro* 
grass in educational programming for these children* In addition, early school 
programs for the emotionally handicapped were for young children only* Recent 
research and demonstration projects within the public school setting (Bower, 
1960; Cruickshank et al, 1961; Haring and Phillips, 1962) also were concerned 
primarily with early identification and development of programs at the elemen- 
tary school level* 

The decision to place emphasis upon "later Identification" In the development 
of a special classroom program resulted from observations made of emotionally 
handicapped adolescents in the Ilontgomery County Claryland) Public Schools* 

The need for a special program la often not recognized until this age level* 
Upon entering junior high school, some pupils first demonstrate the disturbing 
behavior that necessitates special management techniques* Other pupils have 
been adequately provided for within the limits of the elementary classroom by 
supporting personnel, but continuation of their public school education at 
the secondary level may depend upon a similar self«*contalned classroom and 
continued support* There Is also the need to provide a **half-way" classroom 
or rehabilitative program to facilitate the return of emotionally handicapped 
pupils to public school from private day and residential settings, whether 
these be educationally or therapeutically oriented* Adolescents are frequently 
'graduated" or discharged from ouch facilities because they have reached the 
limits of the program primarily because of age and not In terms of readiness 
to leave* Many emotionally handicapped pupils returning to the community from 
residential placements could profit from a diagnostic and rehabilitative class- 
room regardless of the reason for leaving the residence* 

The historical background of the demonstration project had led to the iden- 
tical problem and need of developing a special program for the emotionally 
handicapped adolescent* In September 1961, an Advisory Comoittee on Special 
Youth Services was established by the Montgomery County Council and the Board 
of Education* The task of this committee was to study the need of handicapped 
children in the community and to make reoommendations regarding the soope and 
need for servioes to mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed and physioally 
handicapped children and youth; the appropriate and feasible roles of public 



and private agencies and of parents In providing such services on a coordl* 
Mted basis; the cost of these services and available and potential methods 
for financing them, and priorities for undertaking the services. 

After hearli^ reports from public and private agencies in the coimmmity and 

4 surveys and studies conducted in the County and elsewhere in 

tne ^ticm, the coomlttee presented a report containing 21 recommendations. 

^4 directly concerned with the role of the public schools in 

educational progranmlng for emotionally handicapped pupils: 

1» The Board of Education should Institute one pilot program 
for children of nursery school and kindergarten age who are 
emotionally disturbed. 

2. Xtie Board of Education should study ways of supplementing 
the regular classroom teacher to enable her to cor 2 better 
with the disturbed children in her group. (In elaborating 
this recommendation , the Committee had urged "creative 
experimentation with teacher's aides , with special classes, 
and part»tlme programs for children who cannot tolerate 
full days of school.") 

3* The Board of Education should establish an experimental 
day school program for aggressive adolescent boys. 

A. The Board of Education should establish an experimental 
day work camp for selected adolescents. 



In rMponse to the three recommendations encouraging creative experimentation 
fu • adolescent boys, a two<-year pilot program was Initiated by 

the ^ard of Education in the academic year 1963«1964. A brief description 

contained in the Budget Request Manual, dated February 13, 
1963: 'roe program authorised Is a day-school program for boys 13-15 years 

of ^e, ^o have normal intellect but fall to achieve in school because of 
«tress wd Inability to adjust to the normal classroom situation. 

We believe that the two teachers, together xd.th an aide..., will be able to 
handle up to 15 boys although many school systems limit such classes to five 
pupils. There are at least 15 such disturbed boys who have been identified 
and Uho could probably be returned to the normal classroom situation after 
two to three years of Instruction." 
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OBJECTIVES 



The major objectives of the demonstration project were to continue developing 
a prototype special class program for emotionally handicapped pupils, to 
devise methods of evaluation for the program, and to identify significant 
variables for further investigation and research* 

In the grant proposal, the following statement was included as a summary of 
status and achievement toward the end of the first year: "During the current 

academic year, 1963-1964, the proposed demonstration project has been simul- 
^newaly involved in the three steps of design, developiaent, and operation. 
The design of the program has been based primarily upon the Hollister and 
Goldston schema wl^ich has been recognized by these authors as a preliminary 
t^onomy of the procedures and considerations necessary for developing such 
classes* During the course of the year an on-going evaluation of effective- 
ness of the program has been made and basic goals have been delineated* Such 
areas as administrative support and involvement, both on the local school 
level and on the level of the county special education department, have been 
assessed and developed to a point of efficient operation* Classroom methods, 
tech^ques, materials, and equipment have been scrutinized on a day to day, 
trial and error basis and a sound worlcLng base has been evolved* Tentative 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the program has been made in reference to 
the success of individual children now pursuing their studies within the 
regular school program.*,," 

Although a great deal had been learned and accomplished by plunging into 
operation, what became particularly apparent during the first year was that 
greater involvement of personnel and resources must be devoted to development 
and maintenance of a program of this type beyond the basic provision of 
instructional staff. This finding alone necessitated the search for addi- 
tional funds and the eventual establishment of the program in its second year 
as a demonstration project, with the potential to become an innovative model 
progrcm for expansion within the total county educational program for handi- 
capped children and youth. 



The second major objective of the project was to provide as complete a des- 
cription and evaluation as possible as wll as to devise more effective methods 
of evaluation for future use* Again, during first year of the program, 
efforts had to be directed for the most part toward providing essential in- 
gredients of an educational program: screening and selection of pupils; 

providing back-up and support to teachers especially regarding behavior 
management; defining the roles of instructional, administrative and suppor- 
tive staff; obtaining adequate facilities including classrooms, equipment 
and materials; determining workable teacher techniques and methodology; and 
eventually, planning for the placement of pupils leaving the special program* 
Evaluation and assessment received secondary emphasis at best. It was 
limited to a clinical appraisal of pupil progress in terms of improvement in 
behavior as i^ll as a summary of placement status of pupils at the end of one 
academic year and the beginning of the next. As mentioned in the previous 
section, techniques, materials and methodology were being assessed on a rou- 
tine and heuristic basis but no framework or schmea was developed for evaluating 
the program. ^ 
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It was hoped that during the terms of the demonstration project, more 
objective and systematic techniques could be devised to evaluate pupil 
progress across a number of dimensions* Equally ioqiortant goals x^re to 
devel^ a tentative rationale or method for evaluating the program and to 

provide, through the project report, a more adequate description of the 
program* 

The third major objective of the project was the identification of critical 
factors and variables that would merit further study on an experimental 
basis* In planning the project during the first year, four specific pro- 
blem areas had been isolated and general methods^ of alleviating each had 
been proposed. These four areas, involving public school programs for the 
0inotionally handicapped, represented specified secondary objectives of the 
demonstration projects 

1# Develop a classroom program consistent with the learning 
characteristics of pupils in the program, by obtaining a com- 
prehensive psychoeducational evaluation for each individual, 
by exploring the relationship between anxiety level and 
response to programmed learning materials, and by identifying 
remedial procedures and techniques that correspond to assets 
and liabilities in learning aptitude* 

Zp Involve a multidisciplinary team in all stages of pupil 
selection, appraisal and planning and establish effective 
means of communication between such a team and the working 
staff at the school* 

3* Provide for continuous supervision and su^ort of the 

teachers by ad>olnistrative and supervisory staff, diagnostic 
team and consultants and by utilising a team teaching 
methodology* 

4* Develop a program around a »elf-contained unit fully inte- 
grated within a regular Junior high school with continuous 
and increasing integration of pupils into the regular * 
classroom, thereby reducing cost of special programming* 
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In the following review, articles and boolcs have been cited because of their 
contribution to the (>n«>going process of program development as well as to 
the initial design of the program* Thus, many of the references were pub- 
lished during the project's eighteen months and had not been included in the 
original grant proposal. They are reported now, however, since they influ- 
enced the procedures and methodology of this prc'Ject. In addition, they 
represent significant contributions to the area of educational programmirkg 
for the emotionally handicapped. 

General Considerations 

In designing the program, considerable reliance was given to the pamphlet 
of Hollister an4 Goldston (1962), who have summarized in outline, form the 
psychoeducational processes found operating in classes for the emotionally 
handicapped. Although these authors have labeled their report a “preliminary 
taxonomy", the basic considerations and procedures described by them— and 
organized in the four categories of administration, pupil selection and study, 
classroom operations, and supportive operations— indeed seem essential and, 
in fact, anticipate needs and problems encountered in operating a program, 
llore recently, Horse, Cutter, and Fink (1964) completed a “research analysis" 
of public school classes for the emotionally handicapped. The results of 
this study contain findings and hypotheses concerning the critical variables 
operating in public school programs today, including pupil and teacher char- 
acteristics as well as program orientation and methodology. There are 
numberous examples of evaluative techniques that could and should be incor- 
porated into the design of special education programs for pupils handicapped 
by any disability, not to mention ^he emotionally handicapped. Here from 
experience than from a research project Krohn (1964) discusses the role of 
education in rehabilitating the emotionally handicapped child, placing par- 
ticular emphasis upon the adolescent and his problems today. His paper is 
concerned with the establishment of a centralized secondary school for the 
emotionally handicapped adolescent. However, the recommendations and pro- 
posals presented in reference to his exemplary school have implications for 
public school classes and programs that do not involve the "separate school" 
model. 

llany articles reviewed during the year deal with the "critical issues" or 
"crucial factors" of education programming for the emotionally handicapped, 
perhaps none with the depth and directness of the recent summary discussion 
by Morse (1964) following a conference at Syracuse University, Knoblock 
(1963), Quay (1963), and Trlppe (1963) each presented articles which proved 
useful in formulating plans and objectives for the present demonstration 
project. The issues these four authors have explored are certainly more 
than theoretical in nature, covering such topics as the meaning of pathology, 
significant learning characteristics of pupils, training and support of 
teachers, the relationship between "t 3 q>e" of teacher and/or program and **type" 
of pupil, the quality of programs, and the implications of belief in the 
"nature of human nature." 
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basic assumptions in providinc educational programs for the emo- 
tionally liandicapped is that pupils will be evaluated without benefit of an 
existing precise and coDQ>rehensive diagnostic classification system* More 
^ortant is the finding that given a diagnostic category, the implications 
for educational programming do not automatically follow. At this point 

references concerning orientation of our diagnostic team and project staff 
are presented. 

A classification system attributed to Rabinovitch has been outlined in the 
Morse, Cutler and Fink report (1984) . The six basic categories of psycho- 
educational disturbance proposed (neurotic, encephalopathic, schizophrenic, 
primitive-neglected, affectionless personality and undifferentiated academic) 

others, though perhaps under different labels. Morse 
(1958}, for example, discusses the majority of these categories ani presents 
tAe implications for teacher methodology and educational prognosis* Many of 
the identical categories are also related to the factors described in a recent 
factor analytic study of children's behavior disorders by Dreger et aj, (1964). 

^diagnostic categories of handicapped pupils, which have elicited a great 
deal of controversy from clinical and educational sources, are those fre- 

*tonimal brain damage" and "primary reading retarda- 
tion , both of which appear to be sub-categories of the encephalopathic group 
of Rabinovitch, Although these handicaps may or may not be included in one's 
schem of the emotionally handicapped, references are presented here because 
of the orientation of the project's diagnostic team and the incidence of the 
two handicaps in pupils referred for placement. In effect, the diagnostic 
team has agreed with Trippe (1963) who points out that many children are 
disturbing ' because of their inability to adjust to school demands and ex- 
pectations, which may be inappropriate for the pupil with either handicap* 

rationale and procedures concerning the minimally brain damaged 
child, hypotheses and findings have been reported by Silver (1958) , Clenmiens 
(1961), Clemf^nts and Peters (1962), and Myklebust (1964). In regard to the 
reading disability syndrome, the diagnostic orientations of such authors as 
^binovltch (1959), Silver and Hagin (1960 and 1964), Money (1962) and Bryant 
(1964) were represented on the project staff. 

ProRraro and Curriculum 

It was difficult in many cases to differentiate which was done first! finding 
an explanation or rationale for a particular techni^e and then testing its 
effectiveness, or developing an innovative procedure by trial and error only 
to learn later it was considered standard procedure by others. 

Ihe decision to aim toward three specific objectives outlined earlier can 
be traced directly to the respective sources. (1) Quay (1963) had hypothe- 
sized the positive effects of programmed instruction on the learning of 
personality problem" children characterized by heightened anxiety levels. 

Quay s hypotheses stemmed from a combination of theoretical formulations and 
tt^irical findings on the relationship between anxiety and learning* However, 
they also formed one part of a more general plea that educational programs 
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be designed to meet the "learning characteristics" of emotionally handi- 
capped pupils placed In the classes* (2) The plan to focus on the rela- 
tionship between diagnostic team and Instructional staff was derived from 
an observation of Hollister and Goldston (1962) s "The consnunlcatlon that 
develops between the staffs Involved In the screening, referral, diagnostic, 
placement and Interpretation components of the program vitally affects their 
capacity to mobilise the right resources to meet the needs of Individual 
children*" (3) The concern for the continuous supervision and support of 
teachers resulted from previous experiences as summarised In the statement 
of Trlppe (1963) t "As one views the day to day functioning of teachers, 
one wonders that they continue to function at all with so few resources of 
encouragement, support, and opportunities for continuing professional 
development*" 

The proposal to attempt a balance between a structured, unstlmulatlng en- 
vironment as described by Grulckshank ^ al (1961) and Haring and Phillips 
(1962) and a group-oriented, highly motivating program was determined in 
large measure by Cohen's encouraging report (1963) on the "academlc^^actlvlty 
program" for adolescent boys In an Institutional setting* Many of the group 
activities and projects (games, physical education, art, science, industrial 
arts) used and developed during the project year grew out of the staff's 
previous experience with school programs for emotionally handicapped pupils 
at both the elementary and secondary levels* However, group-activity classes 
have been described In other public school programs (e.g*, Howe, 1960) and 
greater eLphasls upon a group orientation has been recommended by Morse, 
Cutler and Fink (1964) after their study of public school classes for the 
emotionally handicapped* Specific "Intervention techniques" which were at 
least partially Incorporated within classroom procedures have been described 
or summarised In inch articles as those by Redl (1959) on life space Inter- 
viewing and liorse (1964a) on academic and behavior nodlflcatlon* 
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PROCEDimKS 



Organization > PersonicieX and Facilities 



In the brief historical smnmary of the demonstration project presented 
earlier, reference was made to the first year of the program. During that 
year (1963-1964), the program for emotionally handicapped pupils was estab- 
lished as a functional unit with the Division of Special Education. The 
Supervisor of Special Education served as administrator of the program and 
a school psychologist ca the staff of the Educational Diagnostic Center, 
^scribed below, served as project coordinator on approximately a half-time 
basis. During the period of the demonstration project (June 1964 to November 
1965), the administrator and coordinator continued in these roles and, as a 
result of the grant, became the investigators for the project. The organi- 
zation chart in Appendix A shows the relationship of the program for emo- 
tionally handicapped to other on-going services and programs in the Division 
of Special Education. 

During the 1963-1964 academic year, the Educational Diagnostic Center had 
screened, evaluated, and selected candidates for placement. This facility, 
though supported by the public school system, had been a joint endeavor of 
the Montgomery County Public Schools and the Montgomery County Health 
Department in that the operational staff (director, educational diagnosti- 
cians, school Social worker and school psychologists) provided by the 
former, while the consultant medical staff (public health nurse, pediatri- 
cian and child psychiatrist) was provided by the latter. In the simmer of 
1964 the services and programs of the Educational Diagnostic Center mxn 
discontinued. At the outset of the demonstration project year, an evaluation 
and placement team was formed, again using personnel from the public school 
system and consultants from the public health department. As in the previous 
year, the professions represented on this multi-disciplinary team included 
education, social work, psychology, nursing, pediatrics and psychiatry, with 
the project coordinator serving as chairman of the team. 

The instructional staff consisted of two special classroom teachers and a 
teacher-aide, while an art teacher was assigned to the program for approxi- 
mately 75 minutes each day. The seventh grade teacher had taught in the 
program during its initial year, as did the art teacher. Neither had special 
education experience or training prior to that time. The seventh grade 
teacher had been in the regular elementary classroom at the intermediate 
level and the art teacher was a recent graduate in her first year of teaching, 
. Both the eighth grade teacher and aide were new to the program. The teacher, 
however, had Just completed a year of graduate training in special education 
and the aide had previous experience worldng with handicapped children in 
elementary schools* 

Other school personnel directly involved in the program Included the princi- 
pal of the school, who was administratively responsible for pupils and staff 
at the local level and who provided instructional supervision to the teachers. 
The speech therapist, assigned to the school on a part-time basis, worked with 
several pupils in individual and small-group sessions. The public health 
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nurse end librerlen, both full-time members of the faculty , also provided 
their services to the staff and pupils on a routine basis. Finally, the 
coordinator of the program was routinely available to staff and pupils for 
consultation and counseling as an ex officio member of the school staff. 
(Please refer to Figure X for a complete listing of project staff.) 



FlGimE X 

Staff Organization 



^dayinistrative staff 

Supervisor of Special Education 
Principal of School 



Supervisory Staff 

Program - Project Coordinator 
Instruction - Principal 



Instructional Staff 



Teachers 

Aide 



Evaluation and Placement Teum 

Chairman (Project Coordinator) 
Educational Specialist 
School Psychologist 
School Social Worker 
Public Health Nurse 
School Pediatrician 
Child Psychiatrist 



Supportive Staff 

School Counselor (Project Coordinator) 

Speech Therapist 

School Nurse 

Librarian 

Resource Teachers 

Consultants 



The particular setting selected for the program was a Junior high school 
situated in a suburban residential area and located centrally with respect to 
county boundaries and population. The school had been recently constructed 
(1963) and contained facilities of a modem secondary educational plant, 
including specialised classrooms and equipment for industrial arts, physical 
education, art and music. These facilities were available to the pupils and 
instructional staff of the special program at times on an exclusive basis, at 
other times on a shared basis. IWo conference rooms in the school were con- 
verted into classrooms for the program and served as the homeroom and major 
instructional base for each class. A third conference room was adapted for 
use as a science project room. As pupils were enrolled in regular classes, 
they had greater opportunity to benefit from the equipment, materials and 
other resources available in the school. Certain services and activities • 
such as the instructional materials center (library and audio-visual department). 









school assemblies • ca£eterla» traiuiportation services , speech therapy and 
health room, the after"*school *Teen Club*' • were available to p ;»ll8 In the 
special program on the same terms as they were to other pupils In the school. 

CAtfiria^, Re f erral _ and Placement 

For the dual purpose of Identification and screening, an emotional handicap 
was described as a disability that results In academic underachlevenent , poor 
Interpersonal relationships, 4nd/or discipline problems. These three general 
symptoms were considered primary although they could take many specific forms 
of expression. For exao^ple, academic underachievement might refer to general 
educational retardation in terms of ► >th grade placement and Intellectual 
potential, or to specific learning disabilities, such as a reading lag or 
extreme difficulty in written or oral expression In the classroom. The diffi- 
culties In Interpersonal relationships might refer to such behavior as aggres- 
sive outbursts toward classmates, general wlthdroi^al from peer relationships 
or inappropriate reactions to school personnel. Discipline problems might 
refer to any of the behavior problems that could occur both within the school 
and within the community: breaking school regulations, stealing or destroying 

property, and truantlng. 

Although these three syo^itom areas are by no means exclusively related to 
emotional handicaps, and. In fact. Identical syn^tomatology may be related to 
other syndromes (for example, primary reading retardation or minimal brain 
damage), these "disturbing" symptoms do occur as a result of emotional disa- 
bilities in the public school setting with sufficient frequency to warrant 
their use as criteria for initial screening and selection. 

Other specific criteria used as guides In the Identification of candidates 
for the class were: 

(1) Sex - male; 

(2) Age - 12 to 14 years of age as of December 31, 1964; 

(3) Intellectual ability - approximately average and above 
(a full scale l.Q. of 80 on the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children was set as the cutoff point); 

(4) Educational achievement - at least third grade achieve- 
ment In the skill subjects of reading, spelling, arith- 
metic - several exceptions made; 

(5) Appropriate grade placement - 7th and 8th .grade. 

During the first year of the program, pupils who met the initial screening 
criteria were referred by area pupil personnel workers through the central 
pupil personnel office to the Educational Diagnostic Center for evaluation and 
selection. Although a similar procedure had been proposed for the project 
year, the demise of the Diagnostic Center and the formation of the evaluation 
and placement team forced the method for referral and placement to be altered. 
Candidates were referred for placement using the existing special education 
application and referral procedure (cf. Appendix A), except' thAt ‘all lAfonaa^ 
tloo was senp to the project coordinator rather than to the Office of Pupil 
Appraisal and Placement in the Division of Special Education. All available 



infoniaticm received with the referral applicatiott wee presented to the place* 
ment team for review. It should be noted at this point that the majority of 
candidates studied by the team were of the "thick chart" variety. Besides the 
usual data accompanying special education applications ••recent educational, 
psychological and medical reports*^most of the case material dated back to the 
early years of elementary education and revealed a long history of chronic 
school difficulties. 

Following the review by the team, a decision was made on the advisability of 
pursuing further evaluations leading to placement in the program. In the event 
that a pupil was screened out of the referral process, diagnostic impressions 
and recommendations were reported to the referring agent together with a 
suggested plan for placement and/or provision in other programs. As a general 
rule only the educational and psychological evaluations as well as parent inter* 
viewing were accomplished before re*staffing and before the final decision was 
made on placement in the program. Formal medical evaluations and psychiatric 
Interviews by team members were obtained after pupils were placed in the program. 

Following the teconmendatlon for placement, an appointment was made with both 
parents and the pupil at school during the week prior to school opening. Since 
this appointment represented the first visit to the school by the majority of 
parents and pupils, its purpose was to introduce the teachers, aide, and princi* 
pal and to tour the building. Individual and gscoup interviews were scheduled 
during the visit. The focus of the Interviews ranged from providing support and 
reassurance through role and limit setting to establishing ground rules 
expectations. It was also pointed out during this visit that the first six 
weeks in the program would be viewed as an extension of the diagnostic process. 
This policy of having a trial or probationary period before placement became 
final resulted from experience during the first year. Despite che best clinical 
efforts devoted to screening and placement, it had become obvious that there is 
no substitute for diagnostic teaching, particularly when program and pupil 
characteristics are only vaguely defined. As matters turned out after the six* 
week trial period, however, none of the pupils appeared misplaced. 

Pupil Assessment 

In most cases, evaluative techniques administered prior to placement consisted 
of individual educational and psychological evaluations and parent interviews. 

The educational evaluation consisted of a battery of achievement and aptitude 
tests selected to determine relative strengths and weaknesses in reading, 
spelling and arithmetic. During the first weeks of school one of the major 
tasks of the teachers was to make additional assessments. The seventh grade 
teacher depended almost exclusively upon the California Achievement Test admini* 
stered individually or in ssiall groups and the eighth grade teacher primarily 
used the DuxreUrSullivan administered individually. At the end of the year both 
teachers administered achievement tests to the entire class. The educational 
specialist, assigned to the evaluation and placement team for initial screening, 
returned to evaluate achievement in reading, spelling and arithmetic on a 
group basis using the Gates Reading Survey, the Morrison*HcCall, and a locally 
devised arithmetic fundamentals survey. 
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Bia psychological avaluation coapletad bafora placamsnt In the program was 
made by team school psychologist, who axaninad pupils by interview and 

battery usually consisting of the Wechsler 
Intelligencie Scale for Children, the Benton Visual Retention Test, the 
Bender-Gestalt, the Rosensweig Pic ture-Ttust ration Study, and selected pic- 
tun-story techniques. The psychological evaluation was not repeated at the 
end of the year. However, a group of tests was administered during the second 
seneiB^ers Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, California Personality Test and 
® Anxiety Scale for Children. In addition, pupils idio manifested 
severe learning disabilities were referred during the year for additional 
l^^hol^ical and educational evaluation. The school social worker did not 
intervidp pnrents at the end of the year; however, parent interviews and con- 
ferences with teachers and counselor were major activities during both semesters. 

weekly clinics were scheduled in a Public Health Center 
^thin walking distance of the school. There the consultant medical staff of 
the placeEsmt team (nurse, pediatrician, psychiatrist) examined the pupils 
and inte^ie^d an acconpanylng parent. In this manner, a more complete plc- 
ture of developmental and medical history was obtained together with current 
medical stetM. Although comprehensive medical evaluations were not repeated 
*'- 14 - 1 ***® ^* school nurse provided a routine follow-up of the 

by consulting the parents and/or 
P®Kbiatrist interviewed pupils in this clinic 
setting at the beginning and at the end of the academic year. 

A ^plicate set of all psychoeducational reports end evaluations were main- 

school for the exclusive use of teachers, aide, and principal, 
wri^ the first weeks of school the team psychologist and the project coor- 

te«cbers and aide to discuss background information on 
i^vl^l pupils with particular emphasis upon then current educational, psycho- 

During October 1964, weekly meetings were arranged 
so that all members of th^ pxscement team and the school personnel could dis- 
cuss medical and psychiatric reports as they became available. 

Curriculum 

objectives of the demonstration project had been to test 
the effectiveness of team teaching methodology with emotionally handicapped 
pupils. At the beginning of the school year, however, it became apparent that 
the proposed study of tests teaching techniques had to be abandoned. This 
resulted directly from a change in plans concerning classroom facilities be- 
cause the classrooms were virtually at opposite ends of the school building. 

••Puct of the demonstration project would most probably have been 
discarded without a change in classroom location because of tho divergent 
opinions of the teachers regarding educational methodology and orientation with 
respect to the emotionally handicapped. 

Xhe program was structured along the lines of two independent, self-contained 
units, M it had been during the previous 3 ^ar, with eighteen boys divided 
nto 7th and 8th grade groups mainly on the basis of previous grade placement. 
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A® DMich M possible I the program In the two classes corresponded to the regu- 
lar 7th and 8th grade currlculums • Such subjects as English, mathematices , 
geography, history and science t^re taught consistent with the subject content 
outlined in current County curriculum guides. Specific textbooks used within 
the school system and at the project school were also used in the special 
program. As expected, teacher techniques and presentation of the material in 
the various subjects had to be individualized since the learning disabilities 
and needs of pupils varied greatly within each classroom. Again, depending 
upon the needs of individual students, a large portion of each day's schedule 
was devoted to ranedial instruction in the skill subjects of reading, spelling 
arithmetic and writing. Many of the boys in the program presented severe 
handicaps in these academic tools requiring great emphasis on an on-going 
diagnostic and remedial program. 

Because of the diversity in achievement levels presented by pupils, one of 
the major problems confronting the teaching staff was the selection of instruc 
tional materials appropriate for junior high school age but spanning a range 
of second to tenth grade in reading level. As observed during the first year 
of the program, a great deal of time and effort was spent during the early 
months searching for and obtaining other textbooks (usually discarded) that 
presented content appropriate for grade placement and written at a grade level 
appropriate to the reading skills of individual pupils. Along with this, pro- 
grammed texts and workbooks were used extensively to individualize the curri- 
culum, thus contributing to a solution of the instructional materials problem. 
The laboratory series developed by Science Research Associates formed the 
basis of the reading and spelling program for the majority of pupils in both 
classes. Specific materials in other areas included a three-volume geography 
series (Macmillan Company), a four-volume mathematics series on fundamental 
skills (Addison-Wesley), a modem mathematics series (Hacmillqn Company) and 
the English 2200 text (Follett Conq>any), 

In individualizing the curriculum, teachers also prepared either dally or 
weekly assignment cards for each pupil (cf , the sample in Appendix B) « The 
individual schedules not only prcmioted communication between teacher and pupil 
concerning reality and expectation for any period of time but also permitted 
some flexibility in providing relief for the teacher— by the aide or counselor 
on brief notice and by the teacher-substitute for longer periods when necessi- 
tated by illness or leave. 

First and second semester schedules, presented for both classes in ^pendix B, 
show a marked difference in the type of program and the demands upon teachers 
between semesters for each class. Although none of the schedules are reliable 
models for every day of every week in either semester, they do indicate that 
during the first semester the majority of the boys engaged in similar activi«» 
ties on a simultaneous basis. As a result, group techniques and activities 
were found more frequently during the first five months of the school year. 
During the latter half, however, because of partial integration of many pupils 
into regular classes, individual scheduling became necessary. Thus, as the 
second semester commenced, beth teachers found themselves suddenly engaged 
in a "revolving door" situation with pupils entering and leaving the classroom 
approximately every 26 minutes. The second semester schedule had an imoiediate 



effect upon the Instructional approach in that the group program mas greatly 
curtailed and teacher emphasis shifted to small group instruction and^activlty 
or individual tutoring and management. Also, the special teachers found 

themselves in the perhaps unfamiliar role of consultant to teachers in the 
regular program. 

group Activity 

One of the major differences observed betwen the two classes was the rela- 
tive emphasis placed upon gi.oup work and activity. In the eighth grade, for 
ea^le, pupils were introduced to the classroom one at a time on the basis 

ill?* the class was gradually formed during the first two 
^eica of school. The rationale for this procedure, as expressed by the 
teacher, was to enable him to establish a relationship vdth each boy as he 

manner the teacher had the repeated opportunity 
to set limits and define ground rules with each new boy as he reported to 
school, while those already in the class were exposed to a repetition of 
program expectations and goals. In addition, the teacher could review his- 
torical and diagnostic material on pupils prior to their arrival and then ad- 
minister supplementary evaluative instruments on an individual basis as he 
perceived the need for additional educational data. The classroom schedules 
presented in the Appendix B gives some indication of the amount of time spent 
by pupils on individual assignments in the eighth grade. Again, as expressed 
y the teacher, his major objective was to exploit as much as nossible the 
teacher-pupil relationship on a one-to-one basis and use this as the mediator 
of his efforts twmvd behavior control, motivation and academic remediation. 

Not all of the eighth grade curriculum was limited to pupils working alone, 
however, and both instruction and activities were scheduled on a group basis. 

A u^t in science primarily Involving use of the microscope was attempted 
early in the year, although this met td.th discouraging results in terms of 
a ecrement in pupil contrrl, interest, and achievement. On the other hand, 
the group physical education hour during the first semester appeared to be 
« marked success. (Physical education may well be a misnomer since the hour 
consisted almost exclusively of football instruction, scrimmage and games 
involving the entire class, the teacher and the aide.) The effects of this 
propam upon the behavior of individual boys, though never quantified, seemed 
rather obvious. For example, one pupil, characteristically withdrawn from 
the group in the classroom and cafeteria, appeared to use this hour as his 
me time to Interact meaningfully with his classmates even if the behavior 
demonstrated was, appropriately, non-verbal. Additional benefits gained by 
other boys apparently included Improvement in motor coordination, release of 
pent-up aggression and impulses, and gratification from something at school. 
^Is activity also allowed the teacher and the aide to have a mutually en- 
joyable enperignce with the class and, as a result, generally promoted more 
e fective working relationships when formal instruction and behavior manage- 
ment again became foremost in the day's program. 

Other eighth grade group activities Included the game period after lunch 
^ nopoly, careers, ring-toss) supervised by the aide, and group counseling 
sessions with counselor and aide during the second semester. Also, as men- 
tioned in the section on counseling, the teacher conducted frequent group 
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discussions vjdth his pupils concerning their behavior and achievement as 
well as their educational and vocational goals > 



At the end of the first year of the program, the seventh grade teacher had 
proposed the development and more frequent use of group techniques and group 
instruction during the project year. In contrast to the '-itrance procedure 
followed by the eighth grade, all pupils in the seventh grade ready for 
placement arrived on the first day of school. The teacher expressed her 
desire to begin the year with a "'class'^^^if only eight pupils^^and gradually 
create a classroora methodology and atmosphere in the ensuing months. If the 
class became extremely disruptive, then one or more youngsters would be re- 
turned home for a few days until things settled down. This tactic did not 
prove necessary, however, at least during the first few vjeelcs of school. 

Inspection of the seventh grade schedules presented in Appendix B suggests 
a greater emphasis upon group activities in this class than in the eighth 
grade. Although no formal plan or rationale had been devised for intro- 
duction and placement of group activities as the year progressed. What occurred 
in the seventh grade, during the first semester particularly, does suggest 
a framework or rationale for group instruction. For example, the seventh 
grade schedules for the first semester Indicate Group Activity on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoon. During September and October, this period consisted 
of physical education, led by the counselor and the aide, similar to what 
has been described for the eighth grade— football and baslcetball on the 
athletic field. During the months of Hovember and December the activity 
period moved indoors and consisted mainly of games (Ilonopoly, Concentration, 
checkers, chess, puzzles) and was led by the counselor. It became in- 
creasingly apparent during the latter part of November and especially during 
December that pupils were less ready to enter the game period at the appointed 
time and were still Interested and involved in the previous activity (mathe- 
matics or science). In association \7ith this trend, the counselor \<?ould 
arrive at a later time to relieve the teacher— first l5?0, then 1:45, then 
2:00— and the boys were either unaware of this or they did not seem to mind. 

As a result of these observations, the group activity: period on Tuesday and 
Thursday was dropped from the schedule altogether in December and appeared 
intermittently during January. The original purpose of the activity period 
had been to give the pupils a reward or a letting-off-steam time at the end 
of the day. TThereas earlier in the year the boys had eagerly awaited this 
period, its gradual disappearance from the schedule did not upset them and, 
in fact, seemed to be the appropriate thing to do. 

As the transition from activity to instruction was occurring during Hovember 
and December, a similar experience seemed to be taking place in the art 
period on IXonday, Uednesday, and Friday. As noted in the schedules, art is 
described as ^'individual" in September and October but becomes "group" in 
November and December. Such a distinction was made because during the 
beginning months art instruction was aimed more toward individual interests 
and skills. Thus, boys were seated at a safe distance from one another at 
the various tables in the art room. The projects allowed alternatives to 
be considered and individuals to work on something to their liking. If the 
same materials imre used by everyone, pupils could individualize the end- 
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product of thslr efforts (for example^ in constructing macaroni models, the 
majority tended tox^ard hot rods idille one boy insisted on malcing macaroni 
Jewelry for his mother*) Probably the second step along the group dimension 
in the art program was x^ork with common materials in producing Identical 
products (e«g*, kites, masks, dioramas) xjhere boys might also work more 
closely together and in groups of tx^o or three, x^ith a teacher or the aide 
closely supervising the group. The final step in class development along 
the group continuum occurred x;ith a group mural undertaken prior to Christmas 
vacation and completed in the month of January* The mural itself, approxi** 
mately four feet high by seven feet long, was completed by six or seven 
pupils in the seventh grade xjorking in close and certainly stimulating 
proximity to one another* Xt goes x^ithout saying that the mural does little 
for the historical development of art* But it represented to the staff and 
probably to the class a major step forward in the development of group spirit 
and accomplishment* 

Late in the first semester, individual and group projects were introduced in 
science as the teacher Judged the class ready to assume appropriate responsi* 
bilitles for tools, materials and animals* Projects were coordinated X7ith 
formal instruction* For example, a unit on transportation and motors led to 
work in one of the industrial arts rooms on gasoline laxm mox^er and bicycle 
engines* Several battery-powered plastic model kits were brought in by 
pupils* liodel engines of various types x^ere constructed as both a science 
project and an activity during the game period* In the science project room, 
located near the seventh grade classroom, equipment was gradually introduced 
throughout the year and work proceed on an individual, small group or class 
basis* Equipment Included an ant farm, aquarixims, incubator, electric 
microscope, and dissection tools, introduced approximately in that order. 

Since the science projects x/ere initiated midway in the first semester and 
extended throughout the second semester, small groups of two or three pupils 
xdio had similar rc2gular«class schedules had to be scheduled together for 
instruction and activity in the project room. Thus the projects did not 
L 9 .ad to a total group involvement as they could have^ although clasa field 
trips were scheduled throughout the year in conjunction with science instruction. 

Behavior Management 

Since the primary aim of the program was to enable pupils to return to the 
regular classroom, management and modification of behavior— as opposed to 
academic achievement— became the major objectives for most of the boys* Ele- 
ments of both structure and permissiveness xjere apparent in each day^s activi- 
ties* I^en pupils xffere in the classroom and working on Individual or group 
learning tasks, structure was the essential ingredient xd.th limits and expec- 
tations set in a firm manner* IJhen the boys were engaged in group activities 
outside the classroom, the atmosphere vaa much more permissive and unstruc- 
tured with greater emphasis placed on interpersonal relationships and inter- 
action* Thus, there was a structure-gradient operating xd-thin the program 
with emphasis placed upon structure or permissiveness as determined by the 
nature and purpose of activities* For example, the eighth grade gai^xe 
periods and the seventh grade group activities during the first semester i#ere 
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pexmiasive with individuals given greater latitude In choosing their own 
activity and playing x^ith the group or by themselves* The rules in force 
were those appl^^ng to general school regulations regarding fights and 
destroying property* Certain activities, such as the eighth grade physical 
education period and the seventh grade art class, began as highly structured 
and individually accomplished activities and tended to become, during the 
latter months of the first semester, a group endeavor with less structure 
imposed by staff and greater control determined by the group itself. 

A nund>er of general techniques x^ere used to facilitate behavior management 
throughout the year* Probably the most frequently used technique iras that 
of making explicit the expectations and limits for various activities during 
the day* Discussions xd.th individuals and groups x^re frequent before, during 
and after an activity, especially at the beginning of the school yeisr* spe- 
cific times were planned during the yearns schedule when behavioral expectations 
and limit setting were prominent items on the agenda* For example, the school 
visit scheduled prior to each pupil’s entrance into the program xms used 
to establish major ground rules at the very outset of the year* Each six- 
x^elc reporting period was used as a tine to reviex^, with pupil and parents, 
the progress in behavior adjustment and control and as a time to set goals 
for th« next six-x9eelc period* As noted on the seventh grade schedule for 
the first semester, a '’group evaluation" tool: place at the end of each day 
in x^ich teacher and pupil discussed Individual and group behavior* 

If a pupil was not able to tolerate classroom rules or if he was unable to 
abide by school regulations, he might be asked to leave the classrooms to 
study by himself, preferably in a study carrel in the library* In the event 
of a crisis situation, where a boy lost control altogether and became phys* 
ically assaultive, the teacher xrauld attempt to restore order, using physical 
restraint If necessary, and either seat the pupil at his desk or remove him 
from the room* Depending upon the activity and/or the availability of the 
aide to take charge of the class, the teacher might talk X7ith the pupil once 
he had settled doxm* Emphasis at this point was upon the circumstances 
leading to the episode as well as what could have been done to handle the 
situation better or avoid it altogether* 

Frequently, the aide, counselor, oi principal might be called in to assist in 
restoring order and to discuss the event xdth the pupil. In all severs crisis 
situations requiring imposition of staff control, one of these three suppor- 
tive persons x*;ould be summoned by a pupil not involved in the situation.. 
Providing Inanediate and consistent back-up support to both teachers was not 
always successful. For the aide—the primary source of support in crises— 
might be engaged in activities with the other class in a location far rcimoved 
from the class xiith the crisis. If it became necessary to remove a pupil from 
the classroom, one of the staff might sit x?ith him to discuss the situation 
or to facilitate the restoration of controls by silent presence or by engaging 
the pupil in a novel task to dissipate distracting preoccupations or anaciety- 
provoking fantasies. In situations involving a breach of school regulations, 
an appearance before the principal in the presence of the teacher or the 
counselor was frequently used. This x-7as especially true of chronic problems 
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where the purpose of the meeting miuld be to discuss the 

p em^ 5f^^5 point out the possible conseq;uences of continuing 

unacceptable behavior* 

Xha most serious of die behavior manageiaent techniques was that of suspension, 
or as soi^timea labeled by pupils and staff, the ”rest«*cure". If a pupil 
persisted in brealcing limits or rules either because of his inability to 
control his behavior or because of his need to act-out, the possibility of 
suspsMlon mn discussed with him either in private or in the group* For 
ex^le, in the seventh grade group evaluation period at the end of the day, 
the recommendation of suspension for one of the pupils might be brought up by 
the teacher, classmates, or by the pupil himself and then discussed in the 
presence of the entire group* The purpose of a suspension period was made 

involved: the reason for staying away from school 

for a few days was to enable him "to thinl: things over," "to pull himself 
toother, ^ relax and consider the circumstances underlying his problem 
behavioj* There jmre other equally important considerations in recommending 
suspension, including provision of a time for the class as a whole to contem- 
plate its Involvement in an individual's problems and its role in helping him 
malce a more adequate adjustment* Additionally, a "rest-cure" for an unraan- 
i^eable pupil granted the staff a respite during which it could assess dis- 
turbing symptoms and study alternative techniques * 

authority to impose suspension on an individual was given to the teacher 
with the understanding and support of the principal* The fact that a teacher 
bad the authority not only to recommend but also to impose suspension probably 
served to enhance overall teacher effectiveness in maintaining control* The 

possible the punitive aspects of suspension were removed 

Jk. n ^^ 4 . see its usefiilness and to benefit from 

the jest. After the decision to suspend a pupil, the counselor usually 

telephoned parents to explain the action and to plan a supportive milieu for 
tbe noDieg 

^(^er Mpect of behavior management was that of stressing preventive measures 
with each pupil,. Thus, pupils were helped to recognize the aura of an acting- 
out episode so that they could prevent loss of control both In the special 

i“j - f clMswom. Identifying people and situations that frequently 

led to difficulty was stressed In many of the discussions. The means of 
copl^ with anxiety or anger in the classroom setting varied with individual 
j^plla* a>OTO requested to talk it out with teacher, aide, or counselor* 
hers asked for release from the activity as, for example, pupils attending 
classes privately requesting an "intermift^sion" to avoid a blow-up 
with needling classmates*. If the situation allowed for pupils* choice of 
activity (e.g., seventh grade group activity or eighth grade game period). 

easily work out their anger or walk off their anxiety with- 
out disturbing classmates or disrupting the program* 
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Labeled a re**educatloaal and rehabilitative endeavor, the program Intended 
that the total experience of pupils uould lead to combined educational and 
therapeutic gains* Hopefully, all aspects of the curriculum would focus on 
academic achievement, behavioral adjustment, and more adequate interpersonal 
functioning* Vlith this in mind, academic subjects were taught as much to 
increase Imox^ledge as to remotivate pupils in the school environment. Acti- 
vities were planned not only to balance a schedule and provide outlets for 
pent-up feelings but also to offer optimal conditions for behavior growth 
and peer interaction* Thus, the majority of techniques and methods described 
in the previous three sections on currlcultKAf group activity, and behavior 
management tfere all part of a psycho-educational design aimed at the reha- 
bilitation of emotionally handicapped pupils* 

Together id.th the opportunities provided for learning, relating, and behaving, 
there was opportunity for pupils to talk, reflect, and evaluate with reference 
to themselves* Efforts in this regard vTere not considered formal psycho- 
therapy-many of the pupils had been or were in therapy through coemunity 
resources— but were more appropriately labeled counseling* The major respon- 
sibility for providing counseling became, at least in practice, that of the 
teachers rather than the counselor* Innumerable opportunities arose both in 
and out of the classroom for pupils to confront their teachers v/ith problems 
and questions that forced both to assume a counseling relationship* In the 
description of behavior managen^nt and particularly in crisis situations, 
the teacher was frequently depicted in the role of on-the-spot counselor who, 
in such circumstances, tried to offer the pupil support, explanation, explora- 
tion, and 8uggesti<3ns * A more usual occurrence, however. Involved no crisis 
at all* Rather, in the course of a day's wrl: in the classroom, the teacher 
and individual pupils spent as much time discussing behavior, attitudes, 
interests, and learning as they spent in the formal process of Instruction 
and learning or in a tussle over behavior management* 

Over and above the spontaneous counseling activities Just described, regular 
and specified times of each day were also set aside for counseling by staff 
members* For exanq>le, the first period of each day (described in the schedules 
as "arrival-plans-discuss") was used by both teachers as an opportunity for 
group counseling* It was at this time or somewhat later in the morning that 
the eighth grade teacher usually scheduled discussions with his class, using 
either a lecture or selected readings to stimulate verbal interchange* The 
schedules also indicate that the seventh grade teacher used the last period 
of each day for '^roup evaluation" although it should be pointed out that 
this was more consistently maintained during the first semester than the 
second* At this time pupils were encouraged to talk about their behavior for 
the day Just completed and to assess group behavior* Two techniques were 
used to facilitate the group discussions s an honor roll for idiich pupils 
were recommended by themselves and by the group for academic and behavioral 
performance, as well as a self-evaluation sheet (described in Appendix C) on 
which pupils rated their oxm behavior at the end of the week* 



jJ.l^f^?**^*** ^Si.**** f**''**“* ••ction, behavior «m • fraqueni: topic In group 
J; out that abadow-boxlng could be dlaruptlva 

d^rlSS f tolerated on a Meld trip and would be welcoeesd 

•*y**“*^ education period. Often the najor Intent of counaellng 

md*^to !” ‘‘"•P <ocuaed on the reality of their behavior 

rfohJ •“<* Mtionalliatlone they 

? ! r euttaln boye thla confrontation with reality aeemed an 

propeee ««e to be made In any area, ihelr perceptlona of 

end on othera had becooe 

SD.r?«i^ « “”**“** Ju^weente of teacher, claaeiaatea, and parenta. 

™!* "**? coo»i«>lace aa, for example, whether or not an 

Me-ignment wee conpleted, who and what had atarted the fight, or why there 

attend and concentrate. Nevertheleaa, the frequency and 
?“5** 1-ncldente Indicated the Involvement of faulty per* 

current problema. The obvloua need 
•mfhtJ*-? * coniijtent effort to realign pupil perception resulted In the dally 
*U woam°° counaellng and group dlacuaalon within the ^ 

ae couraelor met with the Individual puplla primarily on requeat although 

*.**!! “ ®*^ce-weekly baala for aeveral montha and othera were 

aeen race a week for shorter periods . In addition, toward the end of the 

*5® counselor and aide conducted group counseling sessions 

**** *°«us on classroom Interaction and 

randScted*^Jh‘*ifc'*T"'^i! °? cc^CMl Occasions these group sessions were also 
conducted with the teacher In attendance. It was observed that these par- 

*** •“"* *•** “*'® fwltful In terms of greater 
pupil Involveaient and focus on topics. 

Parent Involva^ i^ 

Prra the ratset, the cooperation of parents and close contact between home 
rad school were consl^ed essential. During both years of the program, large 

Heatings" were scheduled and parents were encouraged 
to attend. Ihe nature of the parent meetings was Informational in that differ- 
ent aspects of the program were explained (remedial Instruction, behavior 
i^mnt, Integratlra into regular classes) and general topics were die* 
cussed (learning disability, discipline problems, reporting to parents). 

^ring the year of the demonstration project, however, only three parent group 
meetings were held, in October and Hovember 1964 and February 1965. 

todlvldual craferencee with each pupil *e parents were held frequently. Ihese 
rchefeled on a routine basis at the end of each ste-week marking 

^«r«»ts (Appendix C) aa an outline for discusslo^ 

! * the conferences was to review academic and behavioral progress 
of ^plls M perceived by teachers, staff and parents, and to adjust expec* 
rations and goaU for the subsequent six-week period. These routine 
fer^es were always led by the teachers with the counselor frequently pre* 

!!!!*.«“ conferences with either the teachers or co^elor 

were requested by parents, particularly at the beginning and end of the year. 



other verietloai of the i>arent«echool confereticee included smell group 
ntetlnge Involving speciel teachers, counselor, parents and one or more of 
we regular teachers after a pupil had been integrated into regular classes* 
Dtpending upon tlie major topics for discussion, some conferences were scheduled 
among parents, special teacher | counselor, and pupil* This latter technique 
was f^d especially useful when a major change in placement was being dis- 
cussed as well as when pupils had expressed or demonstrated Inconsistent 
management or distorted coinounlcatlon between home and school* 

The majority of parents not only cooperated by attending scheduled con- 
ferences but also supported the total effort in their sins' beha?f and were 
generous in offering their services* During the first year of the program, 
for example, an attempt was made to use parent-aides on several of the early 
field trips. Unfortunately, It was discovered that this was something of a 
mixed blessing. The presence of a particular mother might have devastating 
effects upon the behavior of her son although, at the same time, be quite 
beneficial to the general management of the other boys. Probably because of 
such experience on field trips, further parent involvement In this direct 
manner was discouraged during the project year. 

In other areas, however, the services of parents were frequently requested, 
particularly to provide transportation and supplementary Instructional materials* 
The former became necessary when certain pupils were scheduled for regular 
®]^****® ®lther at the beginning or end of the school day* As noted in the 
classroom schedules in the appendix, the program extended from approximately 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. although the school schedule began at ds30 a.m. and ended at 
3s30 p.m. Transportation services for pupils living outside the schcnl boun- 
daries were unable to meet school schedules however. When a pupil had been 
recoomended for a regular class 'Sn the first or last period, his parents were 
called upon to transport him to or from school. {Although the 9-to— 3 program 
resulted from transportation arrangements and created minor difficulties, 
this schedule also avoided the coomotlon and confusion usually associated with 
the arrival and departure of an entire school popiilatlon*) 

The supplementary Instructional materials, also partly provided by parents, 
were mainly programned learning texts as well as other workbooks that pupils 
preferred to call their own. It was observed, for exaiiv»le, that the boys 
received little or no benefit from these materials unless they were allowed 
to make overt responses to Items by writing in the books. For this reason, 
coupled with the economics Involved, parents were again approached and re- 
quested to buy recommended workbooks or make at least partial reimbursement 
for programned learning materials. 

Integration 

Although the project relied upon a self-contained class situation within the 
larger setting of a regular junior high school, emphasis was always placed 
upon Integratlan within the total school program* Classrooms used for the 
project were situated In the main stream of the school's activities and adja^ 
cent to regular classrooms. The seventh grade classroom, for example, was 
actually a conference room located In one corner of the library; the eighth 
grade classroom was also a converted conference room situated among the indus- 
trial arts shops and classroonii. 



From the iteff^s point of view and probably from the pupila', one of the moat 
significant aspects of the curriculmn mui the policy of integrating pupils 
into regular classes as they proved themselves ready. This was a continuous 
process that occurred throughout the year, usually at the end of each six- 
|imek reporting period. The teacher initiated the procedure for integration 
by recommending placement of individual pupils in selected classes one or 
two weeks prior to the date for reporting to parents. Preliminary discussions 
were held with the special teacher, the prospective classroom teacher, the 
principal, and the counselor. The selection of an appropriate regular claAis- 
room imiolved an appraisal of teacher understanding, skills and attitudes 
with respect to the particular pupil entering his class. The staff also 
assessed the pupils in the regular class with respect to their ability and 
achievement levels as well as the general atmosphere and personality of the 
class. In approaching a regular classroom teacher to discuss the entrance of 
a new pupil, the teacher and principal suggested that ‘he newcomer be handled 
like any other member of the class. In addition, the program staff at the 
school offered immediate support and backup concerning any questions or pro- 
blcmis that the regular teacher might encounter. It was also made clear that 
a candidate for a particular class would be on probation. Should the pupil 
not prove himself ready and able to handle academic and behavioral expec- 
tations, it would be Inadvisable for him to remain in the regular classroom. 

Besistance to accepting a pupil from the special program was rarely observed 
in the attitudes or behavior of other faculty members, if at all. However, 
the initial reaction of many regular teachers— as expressed by them later— 
was often one of anxiety bordering on fear. The teacher's primary concern 
when first approached seemed focused on his ability to cope with unpredic- 
table problems associated with the label of "emotional handicap." After 
several days with the pupil in the classroom, most teachers indicated more 
than acceptance, as expressed in such statements as **Iwish I had more like 
him. There were, of course, several boys who proved unable to maintain an 
acceptable performance in a particular regular classroom and they were re- 
turned to the special program after consultation between the regular and the 
special teachers. 

The earlier section on curriculum mentioned the effects of the integration 
process upon the program. This referred to conditions especially following 
the start of the second semester when all the pupils were attending at least 
one regular cliiiss and several had become integrated full-time into the regu- 
lar program. The abrupt shift in the program at the semester break from a 
self-contained class to a tutoring and backup situation required considerable 
adjustment on the part of the two project teachers. However, the process of 
placing pupils in selected regular classes had apparent positive effects in 
terms of motivating return to the regular program and facilitating staff 

appraisal of pupils' readiness to separate from the special class on a full- 
time basis. 

IXirlng the final two months of the school year, formal and informal staff 
discussions were devoted to planning for placement during the sunmer and for 
the following academic year. The teachers, aide, counselor, principal and 
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eoMultlng ptychlatrisc iraxf alt involvad tn pvaiMiriiig MconMndatlona for 
•Acii {Msp^ll with rtt|Nict to doiitiiuiic^ In tho ptogriii or rotuming to rtsular 
profTiMa At thit point, tht oounsolor noaiJin^tpoiisiblUty ^r coring 
out pltoiniiit plino •• projiot coordinator* ind*K>f»t!ic«yiar confarcnocc 
worn held with parwntc in tho prcccncc of the teacher and the project coor* 
mpator and ionetiaaa the pupil, to diicuce alternative placements. Proce- 
duraa were outlined for each pupil to return to his home school, to enter the 
regular progrsia at the project school, or to remain in the special education 
progfem contiiuiing at the project school (classes for pupils with a variety 
of handicaps). Several b03ps were encouraged to participate in sunmer courses, 
both td enhance acadeadc achievement as well as to promote the transition into 
regular classes. During the suoMmr months, the project coordinator arranged 
and attended conferences with parents, pupil personnel staff and counselort) 
at other schools to determine and effect an appropriate placement for each 
pupil. 
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A total of forty candidates were referred for placement In the program by 
pupil personnel workers using the Identification criteria* Thirty* four of 
this nund)er were then referred to the evaluation and placement team for com* 
prehenslve review and evaluation* Eighteen boys were placed in the program 
although a slightly higher nusd>er was recoiomended for placement 

In view of the fact that all thirtyfour boys demonstrated learning problems 
at the time of referral to the program* It Is Interesting to note that the 
majority of boys achieved 1*Q* scores at the average or above*average level 
determined by Individual psychological evaluation* Table 1 shows the dls* 
trlbutlon of Intellectual level for the thlrty*four boys evaluated and the 
final eighteen selected for the program. 



TABLE 1 

Distribution of Intelligence Quotients 



ItSL 


Classification 


Evaluated 


Placed 


120 • 129 


Superior 


1 


0 


110 • 119 


Brlgbt*Normal 


8 


4 


90-110 


Average 


16 


9 


80-89 


Dull«Normal 


9 


5 






34 


18 



Previous school placement (major part of the year) of the eighteen boys In 
the program Is presented In Table 2* In elaborating the figures In the 
Table* It should be pointed* out that four of the five pupils In Special 
Mucatlon were In this program during Its first year <1963*64>* The place* 
nent In Private School for one boy was supported by state aid to the handl* 
capped* 
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TABLE 2 



Prevlou* School Placement 
(1963 > 1964) 



PUcement Humber 



Regular Progrca 6 
Special Education 5 
Catch«up* 4 
Private School 2 
Residential Treatment Center 1 



Elementary school program for emotionally handicapped 
under the auspices of Pupil Personnel IHvIslon* 

(cf« Popenoe^ 1965) 



Reference has already been made to the finding that many of the pupils were 
of the "thick chart" variety. In several cases» diagnostic evaluations dated 
from the kindergarten and firat grade years. In association with this, only 
seven of the eighteen pupils had continuously attended a regular school pro* 
gram prior to placement In the project classes In September of 1963 or 1964. 
Five boys had been In the catch-up program (referred to In Table 2); one had 
been In a special education class for pupils with specific learning disa- 
bilities $ two were In private schools; and three had been In residential 
treatment centers. 

The list of psychiatric and educational diagnoses received by pupils as a 
result of previous or current evaluations Is a long one. One boy, for exam- 
ple, had obtained a multitude of diagnostic labels Including mental retarda- 
tion, autism, childhood schlsophrenla, and chronic brain syndrosie. His case 
VEtdoubtedly had reptesented an extreme problem In differential diagnosis; 
however, other pupils had also proven difficult to categorise, particularly 
with reference to the primacy of learning problems or emotional problems. 
Table 3 Indicates the Incidence of four major psychoeducatlonal syndromed In 
the group as determined by current evaluations. 
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Distribution of Diagnostic Categories 



Syndrome 



Number 



Primary Reading Retardation 
Hlnlmal Brain Damage 
Neurotic Actlng«out 
Schlsoldy Schisophrenic 



6 

8 

10 

2 



Some pupils have, of course, contributed more than once to the summary In 
T^le 3 because they obtained more than one primary diagnosis. Secondary 
diagnoses or "associated with" labels are not represented In Table 3 and are 
best presented in descriptive form. Three of the primary reading retardation 
group, for example, appeared' disturbed chiefly in reaction to their learning 
problems and concteltant Inability to meet the academic expectations of home 
and school. The other three In this group demonstrated adjustment problems 
of such a degree (with other etiological factors in evlde ce) that they are 
also Included In the figures for the neurotic actlng<»out group. 

Of the eight bo3i'S In the minimally brain damaged group, only three obtained 
achievement test scores which were appreciably out of line with their Intelll* 
gence test scores (two of these were also considered primary reading pro* 
blems, the third was also diagnosed as schizoid personality). Hie remaining 
five In this group, however, all revealed severe problems in the area of 
Interpersonal relationships. This was particularly true of peer relations, 
which seemed one of the critical factors In disrupting their classroom per** 
formance, another being a lack of control over Impulses, stimuli or frustra- 
tion. In contrast with the educational characteristics usually atttlbuted to 
the minimally brained damaged child, two of these five had rarely depionstrated 
academic difficulties as measured by standardized achievement tests during 
previous years. During the project year, their achievement test scores were 
above expectations from grade placement and Intelligence test scores. Their 
performance, however, was easily Impaired by emotional and social factors. 

In the group of ten neurotic acting-out boys, two appeared truly "school- 
alienated" and perhaps handicapped by socio-economic factors. IVo were from 
blllnquai families and earlier language problems were partially causative In 
their school disturbance although relationship problems In the family were 
also severe. 

Because of the basic orientation of the program— i.e., that It be primarily 
educational In nature and not a psychiatric or psychotherapeutic endeavor In 
and of Itself— it was expected that many of the pupils would have received or 
be receiving psychotherapy from community resources. The data In Table 4 
Indicate the Involvement of pupils and their parents In this regard. 
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Participation in Psychotherapy 




Conditions 


Number 


Therapy in past and terminated 


8 


Therapy in post and continuing 


2 


Theriq»y for the first time 


1 


Evaluation only prior to a previous special program 


4 


Evaluation only prior to this program 


3 



gttpll Progrcatt 

Pl«C€nieoit t Perhaps the most appropriate measure of pupil progress is in terms 
of the expressed goal of the programs return to the regular classroom* As 
mentioned previously, pupils were gradually intc^grated into the regular pro* 
gram throughout the year* Tdhle 5 shows end*of*year (June 1965) status of 
the eighteen boys with regard to their attendance in regular classes* 



lABLE 5 

Integration of Pupils in Regular Classes 

(June 1965) 



Condition 

Total Integrations regular program 2 

Partial Integrations three or more regular classes 8 
Ifimited Integrations one or two regular classes 5 

Home Instructions pending placement 3 



Table 5 indicates that fifteen of the original eighteen pupils were active in 
the program at the end of the academic year* Of the three boys placed on home 
instruction in June 1965, one had moved (October 1964) from the geographic 
area served by transportation facilities available to the project end neither 
he nor his parents wished to continue in the special classes* They hod 
expressed the hope that a new neighborhood end school would allow a change 
for the better in the boy*s achievement level and behavior* During the sub* 
sequent months in a modified program at the new school, however, several 
acting-out episodes occurred while the pupil regressed to his previous de- 
fiant attitude toward school tasks and personnel* Alternate placements were 
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considered, including return to the project, but these were determined 
inappropriete, not available or undesirable. Finally, after several sus*> 
pensions ^ich prove^l ineffective in modifying his behavior problems, a 
home instruction placement was made to provide tutoring while school per** 
sonnel (pupil personnel worker with assistance of the project coordinator) 
explored psychiatric and educational resources. 

The remaining ti^ pupils who were pending placement at the end of the yttBT 
had also presented problems in locating an adequate and «q>proprlate educa* 
tional program although each arrived at his home instruction status by a aosie-* 
what different route. One boy had been in the program during the previous 
academic year although his placement in April 1963 had been viewed as tern** 
porary and a 'Ibolding situation" pending transfer to a residential treatment 
center. During the first semester of the project year, moderate progress 
was seen in the first six«*week period. However, marked deterioration in 
b<2havlor occurred during Noveod>er, December, and January in terms of de* 
stroying sc hoo l property and physically assaulting himself and others. His 
transfer toliome Instruction at the beginning of the second semester was both 
a protective measure as well as a catalytic effort to speed the process of 
residential placement (accomplished by September 1965), 

The third pupil was a seventh grader enrolled in the project school idio was 
referred for special class placement during Oecesd^er 1964, He had been 
accepted by the evaluation team and instructional staff for entrance into 
the seventh grade class near the outset of the second semester. However, he 
was unable to accept the special class placement and remained in the regular 
program* As a result, he was only occasionally involved in the special class 
activities* On the other hand, the project counselor and aide maintained 
consistent and supportive contact with him during the second saoiester. His 
eventual referral tolkiom instruction services occurred in Hay 1965 following 
A series of suspensions and other circumstances similar to those with first 
pupil, who had moved to the new school. 

Because these three pupils were clearly unable to profit from project methods 
and techniques, their diagnoses should be significant in furthering an under* 
standing of the relationship between type of program and type of emotional 
handicap* The boy who was eventually placed in a residential treato^nt center 
was considered in the "schizoid, schizophrenic" category by both previous and 
current evaluations. The other two boys had both been students of the project 
school prior to placi^ment in the special classes and were diagnosed in the 
*Wurotic actlng*out" group* They are further distinguished in the previous 
section on pupil characteristics as being the two who were "school*alienated" 
and perhaps handiciq>ped by socio*economlc status* 

Table 6 shows the placement of the eighteen boys at the beginning of the 1965* 
66 academic year* The three boys who were on home instruction in June 1965 
are now found in the following three categories: regular program, home school; 

special education program, home school; and residential treatment center* 
Although the table does not distinguish among "regular" programs, it should 
be pointed out that three pupils were in modified or specially designed classes 
developed at specific schools for their students (e*g*, a pre*vocational ninth 
grade section or a semi*contalned eighth grade for underachievers)* 
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School Placement 
(September 1965) 




Placement 


Number 


Regular Programs home school 
Regular Programs project school 


8 

3 


Special Education Program: home school 

Special Education Programs project school 


1 

5 


Residential Treatment Center 


1 


Achl^ement: Both teachers and the educational specialist sdm4 sf Avjid «•*■«•> 

to the pupils In October 1964 and again In June 1965 to determine progress In 
academic achievement* However » since some of the boys were not present for 
both evaluations y either at the beginning or at the end of the year^ scores 
from the Instruments were cooiblned to give one estimate of achievement level 
In reading, spelling, and arithmetic* 


The followlns tables show the average and range of scores for the fifteen 
boys enrolled In the program for the entire ted*month period* Average gain 
for each academic area Is also noted In the tables* The Hllcoxln matched* 
pairs slgned*ranlcs test was used to determine significance levels for the 
differences between October and June scores* For reading and spelling, the 
average gain was significant at the *005 level of confidences for arithmetic, 
the difference was significant at the *01 level of confidence* 


TABLE 7 




Reading Achievement 




October 1964 


J^ne 1965 


Average Grade Level 5, *4 

Range In Grade Level L8 « io*I 


6.7 

9f9 - Ji.6 


Average Gain 1 


year, 3 months 
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Spelling Achievement 



Average Grade Level 
lange In Grade Level 

Average Gain 



October 1964 June 1965 



5A 

2*8 * 10.3 



6.4 

2.9 • 11.5 



I year. 3 months 



an 



TABLE 9 

Arithmetic Achievement 



Average Grads Levid 
Range in Grade Le\el 

Average Gain 



October 1964 



June 1965 



6.1 

3.5 • 9.5 



7.4 

4.7 - 11.2 



1 year. 3 months 



Table 10 presents an alternate view of academic achievement as well as inte* 
gration into regular classes during the second semester. A summary of grades 
earned by individual pupils is presented in the table. Although the majority 
of grades were those received for work in the second semester only, some grades 
represent the final mark in a subject since several pupils attended certain 
classes during both semesters. As was true of the previous three tables, the 
data in Table 10 are based on the performance of the fifteen 6oys enrolled in 
the program through June 1965. 
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Distribution of Grades by Classes 








lEtofUgh 


P-SPPSX 


Math 


Science 


Geography 


Art 


Shop 


|i.B. 


ssssl 




A 


* 












1 




1 


A 


B 


1 


1 








2 


6 


5 


15 


B 


C 


3 


1 


3 




1 


5 


2 


6 


21 


C 


D 


2 




1 


1 


1 








5 


D 


Total 






















in a 


















iji. 




class 


6 


2 


4 


1 


2 


7 


9 


11 


/ w / 
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AdAuitnent t In Septciri>er 1965 1 <{uestionnnlres were sent to both parents of 
the fifteen boys enrolled in the progrsia for ten months* The objective of 
this survey was to obtain an estimate of parents' perception of their sons' 
behavior during the preceding twelve«month period as well as their perception 
of the effects of the program* Table 11 Is a summiiry of parents' responses 
to questions concerning pupils' attitude* motivation and behavior during the 
year In comparison to previous years In school* For the laajorlty of Items* 
percentages are based on the responses of 25 parents regarding 14 pupils. 



TABLE 11 

Parents' Perceptions of Pupil Progress 



Item 


Better 


Same* 




Worse 


Behavior In school 


8or. 


8 % 


8% 


4% 


Attitude toward school 


90% 


4% 


6% 




Motivation to learn 


86% 




14% 




Behavior at home 


801 


8% 


12% 




Attitude toward self 


84X 


4% 


12% 




Attitude toward others 


72X 


12% 


16% 




Playing with friends 


76X 


16% 


8% 




Playing with siblings 


64X 


9% 


27% 





^*Responses were tabulated In this column when parents indicated there was 
no need for laprowement in regard to the designated Item* 



In October 1965* follow-up Inquiries were made of counselors and teachers 
working with the fifteen boys In their 1965-1966 placements* (Ten of the 
fifteen were now In the regular program*) Responses to questions concerning 
adjustment ranged from "He's falling In mechanical drawing***" and 'Ve need 
a parent conference***" to 'IBe's holding his own***" and "He wish we had 
more like him***" As a group* the boys were described as neat and courteous* 
having soBie friends but not popular* In terms of character traits* they 
were perceived as being usually dependable and hociest* Counselors and 
teachers also saw the boys as generally motivated to work* requiring only 
occasional prodding; however* they were not viewed as highly motivated stu- 
dents who consistently completed assignments or who sought additional work* 

In terms of classroom Initiative and Influence* they were regarded In a 
relatively negative manner* perceived as conforming rather than creative and 
retiring rather than actively contributing* 
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As noted In seversl sections of this report » the demons tretlon project 
represented the final of s two^yesr pilot program. Hie descriptive data 
presented In this section are Intend^ to give a more complete picture of 
program and pupil characteristics for both years. 

Table 12 presents the number of pupils screened, evaluated and placed by 
the Diagnostic Center during 1963«*1964 and by the evaluation and placement 
teem during the 1964«1965 project year. The figures In the 1964-1965 column 
do not correspond to the numbers reported earllers namely, that AO candl* 
dates mere screened} 34 were evaluated} and 18 placed. This discrepancy 
results from the fact that seven pupils enrolled during the project year 
had been referred and evaluated during the 1963^1964 year. 



TABLE 12 

Summary of Placement Activities by Year 



Aetivlty 

' Screened 
Evaluated 
Placed 



1963*64 


1964-65 


Total 


51 


33 


84 


32 


27 


59 


18 


11 


29 



Tables 13, 14 and 15 are similar to three tables on pupil characteristics for 
the project year. Table 13 reports the distribution of intelligence ^otlents 
for pupils evaluated and for those placed during both academic years. Table 
14 shows the previous school placement of the 29 pupils enrolled In the pro- 
grsm during both years. The placements listed are for the year Innedlately 
prior to enrollment In this program. Table 15 summarises the participation 
of the 29 pupils In psychotherapy. 



TABLE 13 

Distribution of Intelligence Quotients for Both Years 



ItS. 


Classification 


Evaluated 


tlaced 


130 & ri>ove 


Very Superior 


3 


0 


120 • 129 


Superior 


5 


2 


110 - 119 


Bright Nomal 


14 


7 


90 • 109 


Average 


26 


15 


60 • 89 


Dull Normal 


11 


5 




Totals 


59 


29 
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Prtvlout School Placement for Both Years 



Placement Humber 



Regular Progm 13 

Catch»up Program 5 

Special Education 1 

Private School 6* 

Residential Treatment Center 4 



(^kPrlvate school placement was partially supported In five of the six cases 
by state aid for the handicapped.) 
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Participation in Psychotherapy 


Condition 


Number 


Therepy In past and terminated 


7 


Therapy In past and continuing 


6 


Therapy for the first time 


6 


Evaluation In past» prior to private school placeisent 


3* 


Evaluation In past, prior to special school program 


44n» 


Evaluation for first time prior to ssitesiiig this program 


3 


( ^11 three In private schools which offered programs for emotionally 
handicapped.) 

(eefhree of four were placed In remedial reading programs.) 



Table 16 shows the distribution of length of stay In the program during Its 
two year hletory» It should be added that four of the nineteen pupils who 
participated in the program for one year are currently continuing In the 
special education class at the project school (1965-*1966) . One of the four 
pupils enrolled for two years Is also currently In this class. 
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Length of Stey In Program 



i6SIS!> 



NuaJ>er 



Leff than 1 year 

1 year 

2 yeare 



6 

19 

4 



Table 17 eunnarlsea school placenent for the 29 boys as of October, 1965. 

Of the 16 pupils attending a regular program, seven had been In a residential 
treatment center ox private school prior to entrance In the project. The 
other nine pupils were referred from the regular program. Of the three 
placed In residential treatment ccmters In October 1965, two had been accepted 
In the program on a temporar^f or holding basis. Two of the three pupils 
'Sdthdrawn from school" In October had come to the program from a rsaldentlal 
setting where they had been placed by court order. 
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Placement of the 29 Pupils: October, 1965 



Placement 



Kundier 



Eegular Program 

Special Education: Project School 

Special Education: Home School 



16 

5 

1 



Residential Treatment Center 
Home Instructions Pending Placement 
Withdrawn from School 



3 

1 

3 
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PiaCl^SIOWt PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



P»itim and Developjacnt 

The staff was gensrally In agreement that progress had again been made In 
program design and development* Issues and problems In curriculum have 
become better defined and more manageable as evidenced, for example, In the 
adaptation of several subject areas (notably art, physical education, and 
science) to meet both the educational and psychological needs of pupils In 
the program. The use of programmed materials was judged highly effective 
by the teaching staff as a means of Individualizing the Instructional pro** 
ns an aid In motivating many of the pupils, and as a response to 
pupils* and parents* request for homework* There was evidence of develop** 
ment and refinement of methodology In other areas as well: classroom man** 

agement, educational counseling. Integration Into regular classes, and 
utilization of group techniques In modifying behavior and attitude* The 
fact that 15 of 18 boys had progressed through the program from September to 
June»**as compared to 12 of 18 the previous year«***lndlcates general Improve** 
ment in the screening and placement process* 

Additionally, efforts were made to facilitate possible expansion of the pro* 
gram for emotionally handicapped within the existing structure of the special 
education framework* The referral and placement procedure, for example, was 
altered to closely iq>proxlmate that used for other special education programs 
with the exception that a multidisciplinary evaluation team was used In the 
placement process* The administrator and the coordinator of the program 
were both Involved In revision of the Pupil Progress Report (cf* Appendix C) 
used by all teachers of special education classes so that this report would 
also be an effective Instrument for assessing progress of emotionally handi- 
capped pupils and communicating with other teachers* In two summer workshops 
(one for principal-administrators of special education classes and one for 
school psychologists) , a summary of the program was presented as one means 
of disseminating procedures and techniques which could be used by school per- 
sonnel In providing for eniotlonally handicapped pupils In other special 
programs as well* 

Referral Procedures Despite a feeling of progress In developing a program 
for emotionally handicapped pupils, there are oiany areas Involving procedures 
or operation wiiere the program was unable to move forward or even maintain 
a satisfactory status quo* In assessing referral procedures, for example, 
two major weaknesses can be Identified* The first concerns the lack of a set 
procedure In screening, evaluating, and placement* Perhaps this resulted 
from the dissolution of the Educational Diagnostic Center as of June 30, 1964 
inmedlately before the anticipated involvement In the screening and evalua- 
tive procedures* The first formal staff meeting of the evaluation and place- 
ment did not occur until August 12, 1964, less than a month prior to school 
opening* However, It should be pointed out that the evaluation staff was 
Identical to that of the Diagnostic Center with am or two exceptions* What- 
ever the reasons, the program staff did find Itself operating under condi- 
tions similar to those existing during the first year of operation* Namely, 
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with the pre88ur68 of meeting retired deedllnee for opening dey In e lerge 
public echool eystem, the 8t«ff attempted to provide effective services to 

pupils entering and leaving the program within an extremely limited time 

span. 

A second and perhaps more significant problem was the lack of teacher in- 
volvement in the Initial screening and placement process. By the week prior 
to beginning of classes » 16 pupils had been cleared for placement by the 
evaluation team although the Instructional staff had not yet reported back 
from summer vacation. Because seven of the pupils had been in the program 
at the end of the previous year, the seventh grade teacher had been involved 
In planning and placement procedures of’ four pupils in her class for the pro- 
ject year. However, the eighth grade teacher, new to the program, was essen- 
confronted with eight pupils and given a week to become acquainted with 
his class by means of the written and oral reports as well as by school visits. 
One recommendation stemnlng from the above coranents Is that screening and 
placement functions should be scheduled much earlier In the calendar year and. 
If at all possible, completed by the end of the previous academic year. 

Program R ationale ! The development of program rationale and orientation has 
also been furthered during the project year, particularly by attempting a 
more adequate definition of the nature of the program in comparison to others. 
As many authors have pointed out, the primary business of a public school 
system Is education. The major objective of this project for emotionally 
handicapped pupils has also been educational in nature and specifically 
stateds **to enable or facilitate pupils to return to the regular classroom 
and maintain an acceptable level of performance there." At the same time, 
however, the means to this end were frequently not altogether educational— 
at least In terms of a public school definition. Thus, In the curriculum 
practices employed, academic achievement t7as often given secondary or tertiary 
consideration. Primary eoq>ha8l8 In activities, techniques and methodology was 
routinely placed on behavior management and learning of behavior controls in 
a variety of school situations as well as learning how to relate comfortably 
and securely with classmates and teachers. 

In many respects* this classroom orientation on behavior and relationships 
runs counter to the classroom program for most Junior high school students 
where academic preparation Is of major concern. The emphasis upon behavior 
and relationships in this program, however, has always appeared to be an 
obvious and necessary prerequisite for more formal academic Instruction and 
learning. 

With regard to this same dimension of a "behavior and relatlcnshlp curriculum," 
the program stands In contrast to certain other special classroom programs for 
emotions lly handicapped pupils. For example, there are some programs which 
are based on the principal of 'Wnagement of behavior through learning" 
(Popenoe, 1965), and which feature academic Interventions as necessary and 
sufficient conditions of behavior modification. It is apparent that provision 
appropriate and adequate learning conditions will alleviate the disturbing 
behavior esdilblted by many pupils who are confronted with classroom demands 



well above their ability or skilla or motivation, Hoi^rever, and with parti* 
cular reference to the adolescent, it seems equally apparent that many .. ‘V 
handicapped pupils will not respond to an appropriate academic program 
without first having experienced an appropriate "behavior and relationship 
curriculum." 

A similar argument can be made with respect to those school programs which 
meet the learning disabilities of emotionally handicapped pupils through 
establishment of structure and limits in the management of behavior (e.g., 
Cruickshank et al, 1961; Haring and Phillips, 1962). A classroom environ* 
n^nt which provides "control from without" in the special program does not 
necessairly lead to "controls from within"' in the regular program where 
relationships with peers and adults may trigger chronic frustrations, anxie* 
ties and anger. 

Associated with this, greater enq>hasls on group activity and techniques 
seems to be both desirable and necessary. It has been suggested that many 
classes and programs for emotionally handicapped pupils depend basically 
upon one*to*one instruction or individual tutoring in the group setting. 
However, the majority of pupils presenting "disturbing" symptoms in public 
schools are usually those that are unable to perform in the small and large 
group settings of the regular classroom or school. If the primary objec* 
tlve is to enable these pupils to return to the regular classroom and school, 
then it would seem imperative that more group techniques be developed and 
become part and parcel of educational programs for emotionally handicapped 
children. 

Deacrlntion and Evaluation 

The project year has allowed a more adequate description and evaluation of 
the program as conq>ared wf.th the previous year. However, because of in- 
creased efforts at description an inevitable result has been the discovery 
of more questions than answers. A specific instance of question finding 
occurred with reference to the two project classrooms, which apparently 
represented two separate programs. In an earlier section, it was observed 
that one of the major differences between the seventh and eighth grade 
classes was the enqthasis placed upon group instruction and activities, as 
Intended by the two teachers. With reference to pupil characteristics 
further differentiation seems indicated after inspection of test and clini- 
cal data. Since pupils were placed in the respective classes primarily on 
the basis of previous grade placement, it would be expected that the classes 
would differ in terms of average chronological age and this was Indeed the 
case: 13 years, 10 months for the seventh grade; 14 yetrs^ 9 months for the 
eighth grade as of June 1965. A more significant finding, however, was an 
inferred difference in terms of personality and "learning characteristics." 

Diagnostic impressions of the eighth grade boys tended to fall into the 
neurotic acting-out category (seven of eight) whereas in the seventh grade 
group the diagnosec of primary reading retardation and/or minimal brain 
damage occurred more frequently (seven of ten). As observed at one point 
in the year "control problems" seemed more frequent in the seventh grade. 
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problems" more frequent In the eighth. In terms of Quay's 
paper (1963)9 It does not seem apprlpriate to label the seventh grade as 
vLthdraun or personality problem" class because 9 although highly anxious 9 
this group also contributed Its share of actlng«out and explosive behavior. 
^ the other hand 9 the eighth grader did perhaps fit hli description of the 
"conduct problem" chlld 9 at least In terms of the criteria for his third 
category (actlng«out neurotic). 

Partial support for these observations Is found In the results of the group* 
administered California Test of Personality. The eighth graders' risponses 
to this test Indicated greater social maladjustment and specifically more 
"antl»social feelings" than did the responses of the seventh gradets, who 
were rated within average limits. (While noting dlffere!:ices In personality. 
It should be pointed out that there was remarkable similarity between the 
two classes in terms of gross Intellectual measures. Average I.Q. scores 
for each grade were nearly Identical on both the Peabody and the Wechsler: 
for the seventh grade, 102 and 98 respectively; for the eighth grade, 102 
and 97 respectively.) 

Assuming the above observations and Inferences to be valid, there may well 
have been a relationship between teacher orientation regarding group vs. 
Individual Instruction and the type of pupil found In each class. In other 
words, did the group activities for the seventh grade, as described in the 
section on procedures, prove feasible and effective because of the "average" 
pupil in the class? Would similar emphasis upon the group dimension in the 
eighth grade have achieved the same results In view of the apparent differ- 
ences in pupil characteristics? Were students assigned to the two classes 
on a basis other than '*prevlous grade placement" and perhaps because of a 
teacher*^pupll matching process or because of pupil similarity? If so, what 
were the dimensions or variables Involved in classroom assignmftnt? 

There was at least clinical evidence for some kind of an Interaction effect 
between teacher and/or class on the one hand and pupil placement on the 
other. For example, after the first six weeks reporting period, two boys 
exchanged classrooms at the request of the two teachers, both of whom stated 
lu effect that they were not helping the pupil and the pupil could not 
benefit from the class. On the other hand, both teacheri''liidlcafced an 
interest In the other boy and predicted better adjustment following an ex- 
change of pupils. It Is interesting to note that each pupil did make a more 
successful adjustment In his new class— —for the remainder of the year. The 
boy who transferred to the eighth grade was characterized as a neurotic 
acting-out youngster, the boy who transferred to the seventh grade was mini- 
mally brain damaged and frequently "lost control" in reaction to the gibes 
of his peers. 

Iva^luatloKi The efforts at pupil and program evaluation, though more ade- 
quate than in the previous year, were neither as objective nor as syste- 
matic as they could have been. In the Initiation and operation of this 
school program, however, the Investigators have encountered continuous 
confrontation with the choice between 'hiaklng the program go" and planning 
for rigorous assessment. The decision to slight evaluation planning for the 
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I^xieilt of program and pupil planning seemed Juatifiable at an earlier date 
tkiA Investigators projected the probeblllty of hevlng e more ede^ete 
eaaeaament program than operational program. From the present advantage 
point of time» uhlch bestows hindsight, it is obvious that a more adequate 
resolution of the evaluatlon**operatlon dilemma should have been made. 

Beyond the obvious need to provide more pre*» and post«»te8tlng of significant 
pupil variables, there are a number of proposed techniques to evaluate the 
process of change over time in both pupils and program. The "hierarchy of 
educational tasks" proposed by Hewett (1964) offers a ready-made schematic 
framework for assessing pupil progress along a continuum extending from emo- 
tional impalrmant to academe Involvement. Utilising the Identical model 
but focusing on curriculum activities or teacher-pupil interaction— possibly 
by Inspection of weekly schedules of by systematic classro<Mn observations-^* 
one should be able to plot and record the developoient of a program through 
such steps as relationship concerns, behavior management and motivation em- 
phasis, academic and remedial efforts, and eventual Integration into the 
regular program. 

The use of role-playing techniques as a means of eliciting pupil response in 
a variety of situations would seem to have merit not only in furthering the 
assessment of pupil prt^ress but also in supporting the tota< re-educative 
process. Additionally, In a recent review article ooncemlng developmental 
sequence In small groups, Ttuclosian (1965) proposes a model for four general 
stages of development idilch could be adapted to evaluate group process 
progress In educational programs for the emotionally handicapped. 

^eclflc Oblectlves 

(1) 'Develop a classroom program consistent with the learning charac- 
teristics or pupils in the program by obtaining a comprehensive 
psychoeducatlonal evaluation for each individual, by exploring 
the relationship between anxiety level and response to programmed 
learning materials, and by Identifying remedial procedures and 

techniques that correspond to assets and liabilities in learning 
aptitude." 

Although fairly comprehensive psychoeducational assessments on each pupil 
were obtained by means of clinical evaluations, one has to question the utili- 
ty of such Information for teacher application. Certainly adequate diagnosis 
should precede educational placement. However, once pupils are identified 
and placed in a program for eBK>tionally handicapped, xdiat personality dimen- 
sions or "learning characteristics" are most meaningful for educational 
programming? At this point, after a brief venture with a limited number of 
pupils, a great deal of merit is seen in using a diagnostic framework such 
as that proposed by Hewett (1964) since the implications for classroom pro- 
gramming are built into his model. However, certain alterations are suggested 
classifying the hlerarchlal tasks by major area of focus— —Interpersonal, 
behavioral, motivational or academic— and place greater stress upon peer rela- 
tionships to supplement what is outlined concerning the teacher-pupil inter- 
action. In a similar vein, the schematic model presented by Bateman (1964) 
provides both a diagnostic and remedial framework for the learning disabilities 
frequencly associated with emotional handicaps. 



PgQgraPiiied I^atejclals t One quite specific objective of the demonstration pro«» 
ject concerning "learning characteristics" was to investigate the relationship 
between anxiety and response to programmed learning materials* ^Is developed 
in reaction to the recommendation of Quay (1963) for application of the Spence- 
Taylor theory with the 'personality problem" pupil* Admittedly, the measure 
of anxiety employed in the project was the Test Anxiety Scale for Children 
developed by Sarason et ^ (1960) rather than the Manifest Anxiety Scale 
adapted for use with children by Castenada ad (1956) although the latter 
instrument would have been more appropriate for testing the Spencf-Taylor and 
Quay hypotheses* Having noted this limitation to Informal study and adding 
the limitation of nusibers, there was a failure to find any clear-cut rela- 
tionship between anxiety scores on the TASC and response to instruction by 
programmed learning techniques* On the other hand, the general effectiveness 
of programmed learning materials has been referred to earlier and is discussed 
below* Perhaps this is a finding sufficient to itself in view of the fact that 
Quay had originally proposed use of programmed learning techniques with that 
group of emotionally handicapped pupils characterized by their anxiety* The 
majority, if not all, of the pupils in the study exhibited marked anxiety on 
a clinical basis and the majority responded to programmed materials* In this 
respect, Connors, Sisenberg and Sharpe (1964) reported in their study on 
learning in emotionally disturbed children that both anxiety measures "bore 
no relationship to ease of learning" and suggested that the high level of 
anxiety in such a population may make it difficult to discover the usual 
anxiety effects found in experiments utilizing normal subjects* 

In general, the use of programmed materials was Judged highly effective by 
the teachers, not only as a means of individualizing the instructional pro- 
gram, but also as an adjunct in motivating many of the pupils* Some boys 
expressed, for example, their satisfaction in being able to perform on school 
tasks* Others appeared to revel in the feeling of '\aaking progress" as 
rctadily observed in terms of frames or pages mastered* For others, however, 
the use of programmed instruction was probably less than effective and even 
detrimental to real progress* This was true especially for the boy who was 
tenuously motivated toward academic achievement and who could produce a 
stream of written responses in his workbook without awareness, involvement 
or learning* A further conq^lication arose when teacher or counselor attempted 
to point out this reality of no involvement or limited gains in achievement* 

The pupil could always protest with his "reality" of endless pages of correct 
responses in a programmed text* 

In addition, selected pupils were both able and eager to work in their pro- 
grammed workbooks at home thus relieving the anxiety aroused by parents and 
siblings over lack of homework* Several boys and parents complained, for 
example, that younger siblings had homework in the evening and '.his had 
became a critical item of comparison within the family* Whether in response 
to parents* or pupils' needs, the use of "programmed homework" did appear to 
be another favorable intervention with a limited number of boys experiencing 
a select type of school-parent anxiety* 
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(2) "Involve a multidisciplinary team in all stages of pupil select 

tlon, appraisal and planning and establish effective means of 
comounication between such a team and the working staff at the 
school." 

Comment has already been made on the fadlure to bring the diagnostic and in- 
structional staffs together for initial evaluative and placement procedures. 
During the year, however, meetings were scheduled at the school— first on a 
weekly basis, later at regular monthly intervals— in which diagnostic team, 
teachers and supportive staff could confer on individual pupils and program 
needs. Arranging these group conferences was a complex task, hm/ever, pri- 
marlly because of necessary provisions for teaser substitution and conflicting 
schedules. In addition, it was observed that the total project staff was 
never able to meet as a group on any given occasion. One or more staff meoH 
bers were usually absent* After reviewing this procedure, one result has 
been to reconntend the Provision of time during the month for teacher and 
team conferencing— a minimum of one-half day— and release pupils from classes 

necessary. In this regard, a more realistic recoranendation 
would state that teachers be freed from class assignments tne-half day per 
week in recognition of the demands on their time for parent conferencing, 
planning, and consultation. 

(3) ’*Provide for continuous supervision and support of the teachers 

by administrative and supervisory staff, diagnostic team 

and consultants and by utilizing a team teaching methodology." 

Ihe attempt to facilitate communication between diagnostic team and instruc- 
tional staff through joint j?taffings rather than through liaison personnel 
represents one example of a co;:«certed effort to provide continuous super- 
vision and s^’nport to teachers. It has already been mentioned that the coor- 
dinator of the program, a school psychologist, functioned in the school as a 
consultant to teachers as well as a counselor for pupils. Because of the 
coordinator's dual role ir the school and concomitant involvement with the 
success or failure of each boy, the teachers could experience shared respon- 
sibility and mutual concern for pupils with another staff member. In this 
regard, Krohn (1965)i has described an analogous position of "counselor- 
supervisor" in the residential setting and has also provided a rationale for 
the employment of such a staff member to serve both pupils and teachers. 

Consultants from outside the program -/ere scheduled to meet with both instruc- 
tional and administrative staff; however, an in-service training program— 
which had excellent potential because of the availability and caliber of the 
visiting consultants— was never formalized. Resources used during the 3 i^ar 
included educational specialists in programs for the emotionally handicapped 
as well as specialists in subject areas of secondary education (e.g., English 
and mathematics^ . The instjcuctional staff also visited or attended several 
programs, worlcshops, and conferences during the year, although the opportuni- 
ties in this aspect of in-service training were not systemptically explored. 

Ihe child psychiatrist on the evaluation and placement was scheduled rou- 
tinely (once or twice a month) for individual and group consultation with the 
Instructional staff. His services proved most valuable not only becauf:e of the 
psychiatric Insight he provided for individual cases but also because of his 

experience and skill in consulting to educational programs for the emotionally 
handicapped. ' 




(4) *'Otv«lop ft inrogirffti «voistMl ft itXfpftotM sftiiya vmit ftiUy iiif ftgfttftd 
id. thin ft rtgulft^T junior hi||!niehMloirwith continuouft 
intftgrfttion of pupilt into thft xn^ulftt eXifiifooaii thorftby rft« 
iiucing eoftt of tpociftl s^gr«iiiiins»" 



Ihft fiuftl ti/ftcific obJftctiiNH>H»[^tiftlly ftftttd, to dftvilop ft "fully intogrutod" 
yrogrftd idthin th« jtmior I^,gh tehool totting^^lifti beon ftttftinod worn jjffc* 
tivftly th«n Qthftr totlirftftiftdv fOftli , In t«mt of co»t p#Fpupii\ tho progruai 
hftft no doubt bftftn m ftxponftivft ooft$ houftvor, utiliring thi tftxvicftft nnd fncili- 
tlftft ftVftlli^lft idthin thft rftgulftT tehool building hftt obviout econoodLcftl 
inplicfttiont» Ihft hopft thnt grftduftl intftgrntion of pupilt into regultr elfttteo 
vould ftlloif thft projftct to torvn noro pupilt wnt not rftftlised, lUithftr idth 
intftgrfttioui thft tftftcb^ rt ftxprottftd n nftftd for nort tioift« not n need for more 
.pupili. 



CONCLUSION Aa4D IMPLICATION 



PttttMpa thm happleat conclualon from this project is that two public school 
classes for emotionally handicapped pupils could start from scratch and de- 
velop Into an effective operational program In the Judgment of pupils, teachers, 
administrators, and parents* Such a result Implies that there Is a syste- 
matic body of knowledge already In existence which can be utilized In the 
design and development of educational programs for the emotionally handicapped. 

The situation Is even more heartening because the literature is currently ex- 
panding at a rapid pace (Long, Horse, and Neianan, 1965; Horse and Rablnovltch, 

In press), the area Is attracting greater interest and resources, and 
teacher-training Institutions are expanding or Initiating programs for spe- 
cialization with the emotionally handicapped* The Interest expressed In this 
project along during 1964-65 was particularly encouraging since inquiries and 
requests for information came from such diverse sources as local public school 
systems, regional and state departmarits of education, colleges and universities, 
psychiatric treatment centers, and a special education Institute In South India* 

In the past eighteen months, as In the previous year, the project staff has 
examined and developed rationale, methodology, techniques, materials, and 
equipment while operating an educational program for emotlcually handicapped 
pupils* This report has presented a description of program procedures and 
findings as well as some thoughts and I inches which occurred along the way* 

From the pupils' viewpoint, however. It Is likely the program was neither 
methodology nor technique but rather field trips and football games, making 
macaroni jewelry and dissecting delicacies, getting something out of school 
and getting into regular classes* 

Ferliaps "the program" has not been described at all* No mention nor rationale 
has been made of an annual Christmas party held at a teacher's home with gifts, 
ice cream, and calce for pupils and staff* There was no documentation of a 
thousand and one trips to a pet shop for tropical fish whose mortality rate 
defied scientific explanation* No report or Interpretation was made of a 
mother's drowsy but urgent early morning phone call to a teacher at home * . * 
"are you sure the grocery list is four squids, a snake, and an octopus?" 

Neither a description nor a reinforcement hypothesis has been offered for a 
boy's return and welc<^ into a regular seventh grade English class • * * * 

"It's good to have you back; we haven't seen you since the second grade*" 

With reference to further development of the program, there is an acute aware- 
ness that a great deal needs to be done— in addition to granting "equal rights" 
to the girls and designing a vocational program to complement the academic. 

This awareness Is no doubt greater now than at the end of the first year of 
operation* 

Then, as now, the most gratifying conclusion has been that individual pupils, 
previously labeled failures, have succeeded and continue to succeed in the 
regular classroom in part because of something offered by this program. Any 
attempt to define that "something" meets with little success* As Morse has 
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•uggMC«d In atny of hit wcitingt, •uecM* tot tha pupil has to do with wfaat 
goaa on batwaan taaehav and pi^tl. Call It valatlonahtp or rapport or 
autual raapaet. It baa oftan lookad Ilka a taachar'a ballaf In hit ability 
to balp, oat by a pupll'a daalra to ballava In bit taochar. 
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APPENDIX A 

1« Organltfttlon of Special Education Programs 
2» Eeferral to Pupil Appraisal and Placement 
3* Application for Special Clar»'i Placmint 
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Adminir trative and Coordinating line 
Coordinating line 



MOMIGOMBRY OOWm PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
RookvlU«, Mfiryland 

Rtfiirral to PupH Appraltal and Placement 

PUPIL* 8 mm BIRIHMTB . 

SCHOOL (or school area) P RINCIPAL 

PRESENTING PROBLEM * (Reason for request for special class, or condition and needs of 
the child) 



RECORDS ATTACHED: 



APPLICATION - 

(Date) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORT — - 

(Date of Report) 

PHN REPORT - If any 

(Date of Report) 

MEDICAL REPORT - 

(Date of Report) 

SCHOOL SUMMARY - 

(Date of Report) 
OTHER DATA IF APPLICABLE- 



COMMENTS: 



Pupil Personnel Nortcer 



School Medical Advisor 



MOPS Form 311-2G 
Dec. 63 



Area Office Supervisor 



MONTGOMERY OOUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Roclcvllle, HarylanJ 



APPLICATION 

FOR 

SPECIAL CLASS PLACEMNT 



PUPIL'S NAl'IE - BIRTHDATE 

ADDRESS - - ^hOME PHONE 

FATHER'S NAIIE OCCUPATION PHONE 

MOTHER' S NAllE O CCUPATION ^PHONE 

SIBLINGS - (Names and Blrthdates) ' 



NATURE OP PUPIL'S HANDICAP OR PROBLEI4 



FAMILY DOCTOR A DDRESS 

NAME OF SPECIALISTS OR CLINICS CONSULTED; 

— ADDPJESS 

ADDRESS 



PREVIOUS SCHOOLS ATTENDED 



PHONE 



You have my permission to contact the professional people who have worked with my 
child in order to obtain any records, reports and/or recommendations which will be 
helpful in planning an educational program. 



Date 

COMMENTS 



Parent's Signature 



MAIL TO: 



MCPS Form 3 11- 27a 
Dec. 53 



APPENDIX B 

1« Weekly Assignment Specimen 
2« First Semester Schedule: Seventh Grade 
3« First Semester Schedule: Eighth Grade 
4* Second Sessester Schedule: Seventh Grade 

5* Second Senes ter Schedule: Eighth Grade 



/ 



PARENT SIGNATURE 



NAME 



I 



DATE 



M.N. 

December 14 to 18 



Period 


Monday 


Tuesday 


j Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


2 


1 English 


r English 


English 


English 


English 




pp. 323-326 


p. 328 


p. 329 (1-10) 


p. 330 (0) 


Worksheet 


3 


Assignment 


B-l-lO 


Spelling - one 


1 Spelling-one 


' Discussion 




p. 327 


C-1-5 


New Unit 


New Unit 




4 


1 Spelling-E.F. 


Spelling 


ravsiGU, 


leading 


PHYSICAL 




gives test words 


Review test 




S.R.A. 




5 


Reading - S.R.A* 


Readlng-S.R.A, 


BODCftTION 




EDUCATION 


6 


Lunch 


Lunch 


Lunch 


1 Lunch 


— 

Lunch 


7 


Mathematics 


Mathematics 


Mathematics 


r Mathematics 


Mathematics 




p, 6u 


p. 69 


Angle, Ray, 


p. 71 


pp. 72-73 


8 


Circles, chords 
Radius, diameter 


Worksheet 


measurement 


Worksheet 


Assignment 1-6 


9 


Geography' 


Geography 


r Reading 


1 Geography 


Reading 




Map 


Drawing map 


independent 


Finish 


Speed - S.R.A. 


1 10 


Worlcbook 


with projector 


one chapter 


1 drawing 




V SI w 












11 


Art 


Group 


' Art 


Group 


Art 


12 


Mural 


Activity 


Mitral 


Activity 


Mural 


13 














Group 


Group 1 


Group 


Group 


Groun ! 


1 


Evaluation 


Evaluation I 


Evaluation 


Evaluation 


Evaluation 


1 E 1 

X 








Conference I 




I ^ 
R 






1 


Mother I 




1 A 




1 

i 


J 


3;45 [ 





ASSIGNMENTS 

Reeding ^ One chapter per night in assigned book. 
English - Try writing a Christmas story for taping. 



FIRST SEMESTER SCUEDIEE 
SEVENTH GRADS 
(SEPTEMBER • OCIOBER) 



9:00 

9:09 

9:35 

10:01 

10:27 

10:53 

11:24 

11:55 

12:26 

12:52 

1:18 

1:44 

2:10 

2:36 

3:00 



9?00 

9:09 

9:35 

10:01 

10:27 

10:53 

11:24 

11:55 

12:26 

12:52 

1:18 

1:44 

2:10 

2:36 

3:00 



ACTIVITY 

Arrival 



Homaroom ■* Plans ** Discussion 

Individual As8l3nment8 
Geography or Science 
Reading and Spelling 



Lunch 

Group Activity - Films 
Mathematics (group and individual) 



Art (indi^r dual) on Monday » Wednesday ^ 
Friday • Physical Edu<^ation (group) 
on Tuaadfiy, Thursday 

Group Evaluation and Discussion 

Departure 



(NOVEMBER « DECEMBER) 



Arrival 

Romeroom - Plans - Discussion 

Individual Assignments 

English* Reading* Spelling 
Geography 



Lunch 

Mathematics (group and individual) 



Science (group instruction and projects) 



Art (group) on Itonday* Wednesday* 
Friday - Group Activity (games) 
on Tuesdi&y and Thursday 

Group Evaluation and Discussion 
Departure 




IPilIH 



9:09 

9:35 

10:01 

10:27 




FIRST SBMBSTER SCHEDULE 
EIGHTH GRADE 



ACTIVITY 

Arrival • Plans • Discuss 

Individual Assignments 

Reading, Spelling, Hathconatics 
Granmar, Progranmed Geography 



6 

7 



10:53 

11:24 



Physical Education (group) 



O 



9 

10 



11:55 

12:26 

12:52 



Lunch 



Group Activity - Games, Projects, Film 



11 

12 

13 

14 



1:10 

1:44 

2:10 

2:36 



Science (group) and/or History 

(individual assignments, library 
period) and/or Art (group) 



3:00 



Departure 
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SECOND SEMESTER SCHEDDLE * - SEVENTH GRADE 
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* REGULAR CLASSES APPEAR IN CAPITAL LETTERS 



SECOND SEMESTER SCHEDULE * « EIGttTH GRADE 




Ai?FEm>n: c 

1# Type of Xtems Used in Self«*Evaluatlon Report 
2* Report to Parents 

3« Pupil Progress Report for Special Education 
Pupils (2 Pages) 



TYPE OP ITEriiS USED 
In 

SSLP-BVAiU/lTlON RBPOKT 

Utider 8 tending of work content 

Concentration during individual assignments 

Ability to work thoroughly, think it through (patience) 

Desire to learn new things 

Sticking to a difficult task without giving up 
Beading for enjoyment 

Attitudes toward doing work assignments 

Reaction to making mistakes in learning or on assignments* 

Reaction to teacher correction on written or oral work 

Attitudes toward classmates 

Ability to get along with others (cafeteria, playground, field trips, movies) 

Ability to take part in jh discussion group 

- taking turns without interrupting others 
accepting contributions of others 

- contribute statements pertaining to the topic 

- accepting criticism of others. 

Willingness to follow rules and regulations 
Ability to follow rules and regulations 



MNDOLPH JUHIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Hunters Lane 
Rockville, Ikryland 

MgQRT TO PARENTS 



name of student 

mam 



p&t€i of Report^ 



Achievement 

Reading 



English 



Mathematics 



Social Studies 



Science 



Physical Education 



Art 



Attitudes 



Suggestions 



Parent's Coamsfits 



Date 



Parent's Signature 



MONTGCMRY COIiMTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Rockville, Maryland 

Special Education Programs 
Monroe Center 



Pupil* * 8 Name 



School 



1. Language Arts 
'’'^Vocabulary 

^Spelling Level 

List materials of instruction used:; 



Comprehension 



Arithmetic 
'^Fundamenta 1 s 



Reasoning 



List materials of instruction used 



PUPIL PROGRESS REPORT 
for 

SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 



Days Present: 
Days Absent: 



Teacher 



Birthdate 



Reporting Period 



to 



Comments: 

(Teaching procedures found effective) 



V 



Comments : 

(Teaching procedures found effective) 



Social Studies: (Units of study? Field trips?) 



4. Physical Education (Rowling? Swimsiing? Remedial or cwTcHve"^Ti^ 

education?) ‘ ^ 



*Not applicable forlpuplle enrolled in trainable ^^ogr^. 



o MCPS Form 311-29 
ERJC Revised May 65 
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-mm 



m 






J&iafeyiUas£oiayuj.v\.^ 




I?asift 



Risiportlng Period 



to 



5. Pre-vocQtior^al Experiences orl^alii:^" 
Unite on work attitudes?) 



Work Eacperience and On*the*>Job Training (Secondary pupils only-^Describe 
specific work stations and outside employment.) 



7. Please ccoment on pupil's assets or llahilitles in these areas: 
a. Interest, attitude and motivation toward school and learning 



h. General behavior and rielatioi^s with others (both peers and adults) 



c. Verbal facility and general coiuaunlcation skills 



d. Specific aptitudes: visual and auditory percepticn; fine and gross motor 
coordination ® 



e. Family interest and support in pupi|*s leamin<» 



f. Out-of-school activities— social, recreational, ther^.peutlc, etc. 



8. Uhat are your learning and health objectives for this pupil next year? 




